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High tide for the Left 


Peter Clarke 

KENNETH O. MORGAN 

Labour in Power 1945-1951 

546pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0 19215865 1 

The left in Britain is notoriously bad at getting 
Us act together. Indeed it does not seem able to 
manage it more than once every forty years. In 
1868 the formation of the Liberal Party was 
sealed with Gladstone’s election victory and 
accession to the premiership. In 1906 a com- 
bination between organized Liberalism and 
Labour laid the electoral foundations of the 
Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith adminis- 
trations. In 1945 the Labour Party achieved 
power in its own right under Attlee - the moun- 
tain brought forth a mouse - and began its 
historic period in office. Two questions arise. 
One is speculative and political: who knows 
what may be round the next comer? The other 
is dispassionate and historical: what exactly 
happened? There is no shortage of answers to 
the first from an eager bevy of volunteer pun- 
dits, but it takes a well-prepared pioneer to 
grapple seriously with the second. 

Tlte challenge is obvious. The trite claim (hat 
an election - any election will do - is “the most 
important since 1945*’ is a measure of how the 
date has established itself in folk memory. The 
character of the Labour Party at its high tide 
has been the subject of widely differing claims 
and much rhetorical myth-making. Attlee hint- 
self has, most improbably, become almost a 
cult-figure; and the agency of his government 
in shaping post-war Britain is universally ack- 
nowledged, whether in celebration or re- 
proach. At home, full employment policies, a 
large public sector, the welfare state; oversens, 
the Atlantic alliance, the end of Empire, the 
maintenance of Great Power pretensions - 
these became the political landmarks for the 
next thirty years. 

The inauguration of this era, with the war- 
time triumph of the "Attlee consensus”, has 
been the subject of a distinguished book by 
Paul Addison. Major biographicnl studies of 
Attlee, Bevin, Morrison, Lord Addison, 
Bevan and Gaitskell ere now before us, and 
Dalton Is shortly to join them. Of the major 
ministers, only Cripps and - with more reason - 
Wilson remain without a scholarly tombstone. 
There are definitive studies of particular poli- 
cies: Chester on nationalization, Gowing on 
atomic energy, to name only the most 


monumental. What Kenneth Morgan has done - 
stealing a march upon that “titan amongst 
labour historians'', as he gracefully terms Henry 
Peliing - is to pull ail the available materials 
together for the first time in a comprehensive 
and yell-documented account of the Attlee 
Government as a whole. 

The organization of Labour in Power 1945- 
1951 has evidently not been easy. After an 
initial chapter, inevitably entitled “The long 
march to 1945", there is a broad-ranging analy- 
sis of both the structure of the Labour move- 
ment and the institutional framework of gov- 
ernment. Four solid chapters follow, each sur- 
veying a different field of policy, from nationa- 
lization and the welfare stale to the Common- 
wealth and foreign affairs. The departmental 
archives have been purposefully ransacked in 
penetrating the corridors of power, as bold 
rhetorical ends were confronted by drab admi- 
nistrative means. There are no great surprises 
here. Instead we have a sober corroboration of 
earlier, more poetic, accounts. For example, 
when Emanuel Shinwelt was put in charge of 
nationalizing coal, it was claimed that the only 
guidance Transport House could offer him was 
a pamphlet by James Griffiths, written in 
Welsh. Essentially, Morgan does not challenge 
(his, and it consorts with his innate Welsh sense 
of fair play to interpolate that “Griffiths' 
pamphlet, Glo (Coal), was an excellent one". 

After this hard slog through the thickets of 
policy, we draw breath with a chapter which 
more spaciously seeks to evoke the post-war 
mood, looking at changes in social structure 
and cultural outlook. This marks a transition 
from a basically analytical to a broadly chrono- 
logical approach. Tile four remaining chapters 
thus take the story from the crises of 1947, 
through the Cripps era, beyond the General 
Election of February 1950, which gave the gov- 
ernment a further eighteen months in office as 
a rather sorry appendix to its first term. The 
importance of the caesura in 1947 is manifest. 
It would hardly be too much to claim that up to 
1947 the Government was concerned with 
working out the logic of the post-war settle- 
ment, at home and abroad, and fulfilling its 
own historic commitments; whereas after 1947 
it was either at the mercy of events or strug- 
gling without respite in an effort to master 
them. In 1945 Labour sensed that it had a 
rendezvous with destiny; in 1947 it became 
aware that history is one damn thing after 
another. The process can be seen as a betrayal 
of ideals or an education in political realism: a 
tragic necessity or sheer bad luck. 


When Labour came to power it did so as the 
beneficiary and guardian of the war-time con- 
sensus. Its rise to power as a national party, 
able to mobilize broad-based popular support, 
was bound up with the developments of the 
war years. Fair shares and comradeship helped 
universalize the Labour ethic beyond the sec- 
tional boundaries of trade-union solidarity. In 
its best pre-war elections (1929 and 1935) 
Labour had harvested about eight million 
votes and was penned in to n share of the poll 
well under 40 per cent. This may look good in 
comparison with 1918- or 1983 for that matter 
- but it was clearly not enough to sustain a 
government under a two-party dispensation. 
At the outbreak of war there was scant sign of 
progress, but by 1945 Labour was able to poll 
twelve million, manifesting a qualitative 
change in its appeal. Moreover, its rise did not 
stop there. The by-election record of the 
Attlee Government is unique in that it did not 
lose a single sent which Labour had held in 
1945. Admittedly, this achievement was pro- 
tected by luck. It was fortuitous that some of 
Labour’s worst performances came in elections 
where the safety margin was ample. Even so. 
Labour was still moving forward in 1951, 
when, with n high turnout, its share of the poll 
exceeded that of 1945. At virtually fourteen 
million, its vote was the highest ever recorded 
by a British political party, and it took the 
genius of our electoral system to give the 
Tories, who had come a creditable second, a 
majority in Parliament . 

Electorally, then. Labour stood firmly on a 
peak in the years 1945-51 . It had been a long 
march up, and, as with the Grand Old Duke of 
York, that proved to be only half the story. 
Ideologically, too. Labour’s strength and unity 
was a historical peculiarity. “Throughout its 
eighty -odd years”, Morgan writes, “the 
Labour Party has been plagued by the rival 
tensions of grass-roots pressure for a socialist 
society and the alternative demands of the 
realities of power.” Yet the picture is surely' 
more complicated than this. It is not dear how 
the Labour Party can be conceived us the in- 
strument, whether sharp or blunt, of some- 
thing simply known as socialism, when most 
arguments within the parly have been attempts 
to appropriate the term for rival viewpoints 
and strategies. At any rate, in the 1940s a num- 
ber of impulses could be reconciled. To go no 
further, Che Labourist emphasis upon in- 
cremental gains (usually associated with trade 
unionism), the social democratic priority for 
welfare legislation (often inherited from Liber- 


alism), and the socialist insistence on the ne- 
cessity of public ownership (whether on Fabian 
or Marxist lines) all found a place on a common 
agenda. 

So widespread was the acceptance of this 
agenda in 1945 that it overflowed the strict 
bounds of party. Most Liberals accepted most 
of it and some Conservatives accepted some of 
it, as the forward commitments of the Coali- 
tion Government make clear. But Morgan is 
surely rigid (o insist (hat consensus has a limited 
value as an explanation of the measures 
of the Attlee Government. True, the Con- 
servatives were ready to acquiesce in limited 
extensions of public ownership, especially 
when it meant the taxpayer bailing out the 
owners of unprofitable stock, but their parti- 
sanship clearly emerged in opposition over 
road haulage and, above all, steel. Again, the 
principle of National Insurance was unconten- 
tious, arid the social security aspect of the wel- 
fare state thus derived directly from the 
Beveridge Report. Implementation at a particu- 
lar level of benefits, given post-waT economic 
constraints, was another matter and depended 
on Labour’s own political priorities. 

Moreover, the National Health Service, the 
other pillar of the welfare state, involved a 
sharp break with consensus. Sir Henry Willink, 
as Churchill’s Minister of Health, had shown 
personal goodwill in trying to square the circle 
here, hut it was left to Aneurin Bevan to deter- 
mine the principles of the scheme, notably 
nationalization of the hospitals, notwithstand- 
ing the organized opposition of the doctors. 
Bevan not only gave them stick, he nlso offered 
a glimpse of carrot, since his scheme, like 
Lloyd George’s before it, meant a net increase 
in medical finance which, in the nature of 
things in a labour-intensive sector, was bound 
to find its way into the pockets of ordinary 
general practitioners. This is a story which 
Morgan relishes: “It was Bevan ’s, perhaps Bri- 
tain’s, finest hour." 

It also has to be admitted that the finest hour 
was bought on tick. The welfare state was built 
on the proceeds of the American loan, negoti- 
ated by Keynes at the end of 1945, and includ- 
ing an obligation to make the pound sterling 
convertible. This inescapable provision 
American willingness to advance the money- 
clearly depended upon it - was a lime-bomb 
which exploded in the summer of L947. Con- 
vertibility may not have been solely responsi- 
ble for the nerve-shattering financial crisis, but 
it certainly exacerbated it. Dalton was shaken . 
at the Treasury, his confident advocacy of 
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cheap money undermined. Attlee shivered as “the real architect of the rapidly improving 
into supine immobility. Coming only months economic picture and growing affluence from 
after the fuel crisis, which had brought the 1952 onwards". 

country to a standstill, it suggested that the In foreign affairs, too, the Government drew 
Government might be losing its grip. Admit- a second wind in 1947. There had been much 
tedly, the fuel crisis could be dismissed as an talk of a socialist foreign policy in 1945, and 
act of God, since this happened to be the worst Bevin 's remark about “left speaking to left" 
winter of the century, but even so, such a loss has often been taken in this sense, as it is by 
of providential sanction was unsettling. What Morgan. In fact. Bevin’s reference was to 
the sterling crisis had done was to expose the France, not the Soviet Union, of which he 
Government's nakedness. Its rhetoric of plan- already held a well-nourished suspicion. Con- 
ning was not matched by a commensurate abil- trary to some conspiracy theories on the left, it 
ity lo control the economy. Its response was did not need right-wing Foreign Office man- 
not dirig is te but "deary me". darins to bamboozle Bevin about Russia; and 

In one sense the' Government never re- Russia’s conduct did precious little to debam- 
covered. Its pristine image was tarnished, its boozle him. The illusions of post-war coopera- 
honeymoon period clearly ended. Yet in other tion between all the Great Powers withered 
ways its underlying resilience was impressive, with the onset of the Cold War. Bevin was an 
Attlee fought off the nttempt to replace him , as old-fashioned nationalist in many ways - true 
proposed by Cripps, by himself promoting to his class once more -but his achievement in 
Cripps, whose reputation had been enhanced winning Labour support for his foreign policy 
by his display of resolution; and when Dalton has a wider significance. It is not just that he 
shortly had to resign as Chancellor, Cripps made the Daily Herald into (he paper that 
stood as his nnointed successor. Cripps was like supported our boys, he also won the assent of 
other men in that he favoured short skirts for the left for the Atlantic alliance. Moreover he 
women, but unlike (hem in that his reason was did much to make “Western Union” a con- 
thc saving in textile supplies. This was a sort of structivc force, especially by parlaying Amer- 
nsceticism that stood in obvious contrast to ican sentiment into hard cash by means of Mar- 
Bevin's proletarian appetite for the good shall Aid. He summoned the New World into 
things of life, foT Cripps perfectly exemplified action to redress the bank balance of the Old, 
the priggish face of middle-class progressivism. and for a second time the welfare state was 
Wilh a single-minded zeal for public ends underwritten by Uncle Sam. 
amply sustained by a private means, he was The personal stock of most major ministers 
fittingly succeeded in his Bristol South-East holds up pretty well in this reckoning, with the 
constituency by Anthony Wedgwood Benn. overall judgment that it was a gifted adminis- 

It was Cripps’s austerity policies between (ration. Morgan tries to find a good word for 

1947 and 1950 which re-established the Gov- everyone, but he has to try harder with some 

ernment's authority. This can be seen as the than with others. Attlee himself does not come 
real beginning of Keynesian economic man- out particularly well: if he seemed a rather drab 
agement. a path later followed fftith/uiiy by little man, we ore led to suppose, this may not 
Galtskell at the Treasury. The main object was have been a paradox but a true likeness. The 
a shift of resources into exports as e ffor Is were great exception is India , where his decisiveness 
concentrated upon closing the dollar gap. It is given its due as "a great triumph of states- 
was the new generation of Keynesian ministers raanship”. With Bevin, too. myth-making is 

- notably Gaitskeil.Strachey, Jay and Wilson- sternly resisted, while the magnitude of his 

who master-minded the devaluation policy in achievements in his prime is acknowledged, 

the summer of 1949, while Cripps sought to Nor is Dalton one of the author’s favourites, 

regain his health in a Swiss sanatorium. How being depicted here as bombastic and pre- 

remarkable U now seems that these plans could’ judiced. Morrison, by contrast, often appears 
be laid weeks ahead without any breach of in nn unexpectedly good light, on account of 

strict confidentiality I Morgan's account sires- his grasp of business and managerial skills - 

ses that this was a proposal for “a really mas- certainly no mere Tammany Hall hack. Cripps, 

sive change”; unfortunately he exaggerates too, commands respect for his drive and in- 

this - a rare slip in a long book - by three times tegrity . There fa one dark horse in these stakes 

stating that the new rate was $2.40, a level only - Creech Jones; whose record as Colonial 

reached in 1967. The 1949 devaluation, of Secretary is rescued from oblivion and the 

course, was from (4.03 to $2-8Q. It was more damning condescension of Attlee. But the 

than enough to bring about a sharp beneficial most vividly drawn personalities, not surpri- 

chahge in the balance of payments, and by 1950 singlyin view of later events, which cast their 7 

there were heartening signs of progress all shadow, backwards, are those of Bov&n and 

round. Morgan goes so far as to salute Cripps Gaitskeif . Morgan's judgments here burn with 



Members of the Cabinet photographed In the garden at JO Downing Street in August 1945. Front row (left to right) 
Lord Addison, LordJowltt, Sir Stafford Cripps, Arthur Greenwood, Herbert Morrison, Clement Attlee, 

' Ernest Be\'in, Hugh Dalton, A. V. Alexander, J. Chuter Ede, Ellen Wilkinson. Back row (left to right i Aneurln 
Devon, George Isaacs, Lord Stans gate, George Hall, Lord Peihick-Lawrence, Jack Lawson, Joseph Westwood, 
Emanuel Shinwell, Tom Williams. 

a latent passion rarely disclosed elsewhere, and over Clause Four after the 1959 election", 

there are no surprises in how he rates them. From the point of view of a Labour loyalist, 

During the Government’s second term of this judgment has much to commend it, ack- 
office, from February 1950 to October 1951, nowiedging the primacy of what has come to be 

Bevan and Gaitskeli emerged as the crucial known as fudging and mudging. AsforBevan, 
figures in a new polarization of the Labour the claim is firmly pressed that his resignation 
party. The old gang were on the way out - stemmed naturally from a consistent critique of 

Cripps and Bevin dying, Dalton and Morrison . the rearmament programme - a view chal- 
in decline , Attlee grimly surviving them all. A lenged by more of the sources than an unwary 
prime minister who promoted Gaitskeli to the reading of these pages might suggest. This is, if 
Treasury in October 1950 bad kept his eye for not the Bevanite interpretation of history, at 
talent; but one who simultaneously left Bevan least an interpretation which will gladden the 
in relatively minor office had lost his nose for hearts of many old Beyanites, with the possible 

trouble. Within months, a clash of high princi- exception of Lord Wilson, whose own role is 
pie, fuelled by personal ambition, brought the necessarily diminished in consequence. 
Government to its knees. Gaitskeli cham- It all shows how difficult it is to escape the 
pioned a major rearmament programme which coils of these controversies, even thirty years 

proved beyond Britain’s capacity to meet, on, and even guided by as scrupulous a histo- 

Bevan elevated some minor proposals for rian as Kenneth Morgan. With this book he 

charges within his National Health Service into a consolidates his reputation as the most produc- 

resigning issue. The Government tottered and live and formidable historian currently writing 

party unity was permanently fractured. on twentieth-century British politics. It will be 

Morgan senses the disproportionate ele- seized upon eagerly by a throng of readers, in 

meats in this crisis, and deplores it as needless, the universities and elsewhere, many of them 

but Is in no doubt as to where blame lies, unborn In the years with which it deals, who 

arguing that “the entire-affaii* reflects on will find that the period has a real history, and 

kell’s relative political Inexperience as a senior* r now a refll historiography. A-final cheer for the 
minister, and his doctrinaire stubbomess, a publishers for producing a substantial, well- 
trait he was to show again in the controversy printed volume at such a reasonable price., 
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The readiness qf the post-war Labour Qoverri- 
• . - meat to accept relations of near-hostlliiy with 
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made for a more rounded account. To Cite blit 
one example, Bevin’s c)aim in 1948 that he was 
virtually manipulating the United States into 
an Atlantic., security pact, ’ which she quotes 
uncritically, is not borne out by what has now 
been published about American conduct of the 

Natd ne gotiations. • ■ • 

: Barker does not hesitate tb use her; own 
recollections of this period, which she 
Observed professionally as b diplomatic corres- 
pondent. We are told that, although British 
journalists in centraLandgesIe.mEurope in the _ 
; months after the waf observed r^raijtil'n^ 
reporting' Soviet excesses, their editors fre- 
qiientiy toned down their writings even further 
which prompts comparisons with Geoffrey 
Dawson’s editorship of T7to Tunes before 1939. 
Psychologically; the British public was almost 
coniplelety ' unprepared for cold war, but it 
wouid.be an exaggeration to say thaUheir refers : 
>era in exactly the opposite frame of mind.; 
Their attitude was much moire one of suspended ; 
judgment. . ... • ' . 

. Having sat the scene, Baker escheWs, diplo- 
matic history in the Conventional Sense. Her' 
ednirai theme Is Britain’s defence, dilemma, . ■ 
This Js g logical choice lit theKghlOf the con vie- !. 
tion that War was fn any Case possible, and 
inevitable If ..the Western countries did not 
lar^edefensive apparatus for,det,er-: 
ptirposps. Many Other issues, reKive fllu-: 
(rta^nehtv.Oiie is :>c£v; 
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the ecstatic- to the Stalin-Tito split. Another is 
Bevin’s determination to recognize the com- 
munist government in China and to accept it into 
international Society. A third is the British 
response to Continental moves towards econ- 
omic integration. Here there was a glaring 
contrast between private . alarm and irritation 
and an outer determination to be polite and 
welcoming towards countries while the British, 
were, encouraging to build up their defences. 

During this period the British gradually 
shifted their main overseas defence commit- 


Jhey were deeply dfa'appointedby the Dotnin- 
ioris’ refusal to consider seriously a Common- 
wealth defence policy; a refusal made. more* 
bitter by the fact that the Dominions did not 
dissent from the British Government’s political 
analysis of international relations. They kept 
alive the semblance of Anglo-American war- 
(iihe military cooperation from 1945 to 1948. 
Ait almost meaningless charade at that time if 
only because of Britain's tbtal exclusion from 
American atomic strategy, this looked as 
though it would lead to redl joint endeavours 
with (hesuccessftil negotiations for the Atlan- 
tic 1 pact. In practice, Britain accepted an ex- 
tremely unequal military partnership with 
Washington In which the Cabinet specifically 
rejected- making the stationing of American;' 


constantly about the levels of defence spending 
and military manpower. Finally, the , Korean 
War caused them to throw caution to the, winds 
in regard to restraining the growth of the de- 
fence budget, while at the same time question- 
ing their virtually automatic endorsement of 
American strategic policy. 

There are some criticisms to be set rigalnst 
the overall excellence of this book. First,; 
Bevin’s early efforts to revive the Anglo-Soviet 
relationship and his attitude towards the idea of 
a west European group of states under British' 
foade»Wp-«^n-^twiati vp- tor the., uncertain 
(before .1948) prospect of Atlantic unity- re- 
ceive distinctly afjoirt shrift. Bevin appears in 
these pages as a consistent cold warrior 1 , which 
he was not, though Miss Barker makes clear his 
conviction that, hostilities could be kept cold, ; 
and his positive horror at American talk of 
rolling back communism; Second, perhaps in- • 
fluenced by the characteristically bland tone of r 
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source, she does hbt entirely succeed ih,evdk- ; / 
ing the anguisheti and' occasionally hysterical 
British response to what an important memor- ■ 
andum in 1948 called “The Threat to' Western .< . 
Civilisation” 1 from the ^Soviet Union. Thircf, it Is- ■ ' 
resettable that the narrative stops abruptly in 
December 1950 instead of continuing for ilie ■ 
ten. months , fo - Labour’s elMtoml ddwnfall/ y 
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The cap that fits 


Roy Porter 
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Freedom to Choose: The Life and Work of Dr 
Helena Wright, pioneer of contraception 
286pp. Bndley Head. £12.95. 
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All women who have ever got anything done in 
this country have been termagants: think of 
Boudicca, Florence Night ingale, and Marie 
Stopes. Helena Wright was no exception. “She 
never seemed to think that she might not be 
right” , judged Joan Rettie; and practically all 
who crossed her path found her autocratic and 
opinionated, though possessed of a winning 
blend of charm and conviction. Perhaps os a 
result of her medical background, Helena 
Wright believed there was a correct answer to 
every problem and that she had it. All who 
disagreed were knaves and fools, ripe for 
steamrollering into submission. Dr Wright 
wanted her own way, and she got it, through 
most of the ninety-four years of her life. 

In (he main we would agree she was in the 
right. For she devoted something like half a 


century to campaigning for contraception. 
Arriving horrft in 1926 after a spell of five 
years' service as a medical missionary in China, 
she became appalled at how women's health 
and marital harmony were jeopardized by end- 
less unwanted pregnancies. She dedicated her- 
self to changing all that. Finding the medical 
hierarchy at best apathetic and at worst ob- 
structionist, finding the Churches - particu- 
larly the Roman Catholic - bigoted and vitup- 
erative. and politicians terrified of grasping the 
nettle, Helena Wright and her colleagues went 
it alone. Working alongside Marie Stopes, 
Margaret Pyke, Mary Stocks and others in cli- 
nics they had themselves set up, they dispensed 
information (to the married and the engaged: 
that was as far as they dared go), and above all 
fitted thousands upon thousands of contracep- 
tive caps. Paralleling Stopes's success with 
Married Love, Helena Wright also produced 
best-selling manuals such as Birth Control and 
The Sex Factor in Marriage, the latter urging 
the cardinal importance of sexual gratification 
aside from procreation to secure “enduring, 
passion”. 

Helena Wright was not a researcher like 
Kinsey. Though devoted to working women 


Leaping to safety 


Robert Fothergill 
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Redney: A Life of Sara Jeannette Duncan 
333pp. Toronto: Anansi (distributed in the UK 
by Eurospan). £17.95. 
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Sara Jeannette Duncan is not what you would 
call a household name in England. You will 
search In vain for her in the Oxford Companion 
to English Literature on the page that runs from 
the Dun Cow to Dunkirk; and it's no use look- 
ing her up as Mrs Everard Cotes, for there is no 
intervening entry between Costigan and Col- 
grave. And yet in her heyday, which is to say 
around the turn of this century, she was a pro- 
lific and popular novelist, whose books were 
occasionally acclaimed by the Bookman in the 
same sentence with those of John Galsworthy 
and Winston Churchill. Her speciality was the 
romantic tale of love renounced, and her set- 
ting was frequently, though not invariably, 
British India in the days of Lord Curzon. 

In Canada, however, on the strength Of a 
single book, she is a Major Precursor, if not a 
Literary Eminence in her own right. The Im- 
perialist, published In 1904, is the only one of 
her nineteen novels to be set in her native 
Brantford, Ontario, and it occupies a privi- 
leged place in the annals of Canadian Litera- 
ture. Not only is it a confident, witty, engaging 
depiction of public and private life in a small 
town in late-Victorian Canada. . Jt is also, in 
effect, the earliest Canadian novel to have re- 
tained any claim to continuing attention by the 
general reader/as distinct from- the literary 
antiquarian. 

It is a pity that Sara Jeannette Duncan - 
known as Redney to family and friends, for no 
recorded reason - should have abandoned her 
richest lode after a single excavation. But as 
Marian Fowler’s vivacious biography makes 
plain, a peculiarly self-thwarting tendency gov- 
erned much of Redney ’s career. She started 
opt, -with great verve and enterprise, esa news- 
paper columnist. A1 a 8 e of twenty-three 
she was sending effervescent reports to the 
Toronto Globe froiti New Orleans, where she 
attended the 1885 Cotton Centennial Exposi- 
tion and was not quite seduced by a poetical 
character known as the Byron of the Rockies. 
Later “in. the same year she was a guest of the 
governor of British Honduras. For- a few 
months ln!886 she was a regyjar columnist for 
the Washington Post,\ producing almost daily 
pieces In. the Current Literature Column, and 
making the acquaintance of such notables as 
William Dean flowel^.- - 

Taking an early sabbatical from her journa- 
listic vocalion. she; set off in 1888 on a round-, 
the-\vorld journdy , Which Includes arideon the 
cow-catcher of a CPR locomotive through the 
Selkirks; and took her to Tokyo, Kandy, Cal- 
cutta, Cairo, and London. Iq the Spring of 
1$0- she was pr wehted tp ;.tty , pueep ^ijd 


published an immediately best-selling book of 
travel sketches. 

But the extravagant trajectory of her career 
was abruptly cut short when she accepted a 
proposal of marriage from a Mr Everard 
Charles Cotes, whom she had met quite briefly 
during her stay in India. Cotes was at the time 
curator of entomology at the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta, and marriage 10 him entailed a 
sudden servitude to the physical and social dis- 
comforts of life under the Raj. While for men 
British Indin may have been, but probably 
wasn’t, an endlessly beguiling adventure, for 
most women it was a blighting, strait-jacketed 
exile. Redney’s marriage was solid enough, but 
that seems to have been about the best that 
could be 6aid for it, and to combat the enerva- 
tions of Indian life she became an industrious 
novelist, oscillating between satire of the Im- 
perial decline and romances of suffocated love. 
Several books in the former category, includ- 
ing His Honour, and a Lady (1896) and Set In 
Authority (1906), explore acutely that hectic 
transplant of Britishness into swarming India. 
As a Canadian, Redney was sufficiently de- 
tached from the Imperial adventure to view its 
tensions and contradictions with intelligent 
irony. 

Ms Fowler’s biography is unabashedly par- 
tial. So strongly does she identify with her sub- 
ject that her prose at times rivals the exclama- 
tory gush of Redney’s youthful journalism. In 
the breathless early chapters, recounting Red- 
ney’s precocious luck and daring, every per- 
fume is heady, every disappointment keen, 
and every plunge bold. But the prose and the 
narrative sober up as the long purgatory of 
India begins in 1890, and Redney migrates 
annually between Calcutta, Simla, and recup- 
erative England. Fowler conveys very well the 
peculiar blend of intensity and languor tha{ 
seems to have marked a woman's experience of 
India. 

Actually Redney’s life in India was quite 
energetic and interesting, especially compared 
to What might have been her lot in Ontario. As 
elite rary celebrity She entertained E. M. Fors- 
ter, who pronounced her “clever and odd”, 
and advised Sir Edward Lutyens on the layout 
pf New Delhi; But it was not what she had 
bargained for. Hers was not a case of abandon- 
ing Life to devote herself to Art, but rather of 
adopting Art to compensate for a Life which 
she. had abandoned by miscalculation. 

In characterizing her protagonist Marian 
Fowler chooses to suspend her between the 
poles of Romantic and Realist, heart and head, 
with the latter making most of the crucial deci- 
sions. She reports ruefully that 'Redney. seems 
to have been sexually unsusceptible, and for all 
her apparent daring, held back by an ins tines 
' tive caution. It Is hard to tell whether marriage’ 
(o Everard Cptes was envisaged as a . reckless 
leap or a sensible compromise. In the event, 
however, despite her literary successes, she 
dwindled into a wife with a great future behind 

her ^£, t0 ! TOpologjst. ,,' 


she was no socialist. Nor did she care much for 
the political aspirations of the suffragettes, just 
as later she was slow to grasp the importance of 
world population policy. Rather, her abiding 
goal, as Barbara Evans justly brings out, was 
that individual women he freed from the cutsc 
or being unwilling baby-factories. Her politics 
were a latter-day nonconformity: “Give 
women the choice and they will choose. 1 want 
(0 see every individual on earth having (hat 
choice and having it free.” 

It is one of the virtues of Evans's fluent 
biography, which draws on conversations wilh 
her subject late in life and on free access to 
family papers, that she sees both the strengths 
and weaknesses of Helena Wright’s bulldozing 
personality. Though preaching the gospel 
tirelessly, she never fully thought through its 
social implications or came to terms with her 
own contradictions and prejudices. Thus she 
could be genuinely radical and unconven- 
tional: she defended homosexuals, argued that a 
affairs within marriage could be healthy (such ‘ 
was her own experience), and by the 1960s was 
arguing that it was almost immoral to marry as 
a virgin. But she could also be rather prim: she 
disliked her sons holding hands with their girl- 
friends in public, and wns later to join in criti- 
cism of the “pill generation’’. 

The other strength of this book lies in (lie 
wuy it shows how her indomitable crusade far 
contraception wus the public face of Helena 
Wright's personal background and struggles. 
Her father, Heinz Lowenfcld, a Polish Jew, 
became a successful intern nlionul tycoon. His 
philosophy was: have your own way and get 
what you want - power, women (he stipulated 
to his bride that he would keep mistresses) and 
wealth (inheriting some of it, Helena was well 
enough off in the 1930s to afford a staff of four, 
including a butler). Heinz's English wife, 
Alice, by contrast, declined into peevish 
victimhood. Helena detested her mother and 


her impotent rages (negligent yet demanding, 
she deflected them upon her daughters). 
Though loathing his cruelties, Helena sided 
with her father and took a leaf out of his book. 
She would have her way, and women would be 
victims no longer. Like her father, she told Her 
husband she would have amours - she would 
be in demand, she would he loved, and above 
all site would give and take exactly on her own 
terms, never compromising herindependcnce. 

There is a splendour to the resolution. 
Perhaps she never stopped to count the cost, 
could not afford to if she was to escape the fate 
of her mother. But Evans sensitively sketches 
the price she paid for always having to be Dr- 
in-lhc- Wright; and the cost to others, especi- 
ally her husband and children, which came 
from putting the contruccptivc cause first and 
never allowing her emotional defences to be 
lowered for a moment. Her husband Henry 
(she called him Peter: she allowed no bne even 
their own given names) sank into impotent 
loneliness and depression (for nil her zeal for 
married love, their sexual relationship had 
gone wrong). And not least she somewhat neg- 
lected her children. Professional life and self- 
fulfilment came first, and, anyway, there was 
money to pay for nannies and boarding- 
schools. And she hnd the knack of cutting her- 
self off from the consequences; when her son 
Christopher died after experiments with LSD 
which she hud encouraged, she regained con- 
tact with him through stances. Conveniently, 
he lold her he was now happier. 

Barbara Evans shows skilfully how these 
inner drives dictated a life lived for over half a 
century in the public eye. This Is not - it does 
not pretend to be - the history wc so badly need 
of the struggle for birth control in Britain. But 
it is n vivid portrait of one iron lady of that 
movement, utterly human in her complex mix- 
ture of privilege, sacrifice, commitment, cost 
and achievement. 


David Cook 

SUNRISING 

"It is this steady willingness to scrutinise the awkward and portray it 
with robust imaginative sympathy that makes Cook's fictional tours of 
the half-worlds of the underprivileged so remarkable." 

Peter Kemp, Sunday Times 

"A carefully paced and convincing period portrait, in which Oath's 
wanderings among the down-and-outs, rogues and grotesques are 
movingly and entertainingly brought to life." r 

Anthony Thwoite, Observer 

"(His) novels remain in the mind as a distinctly individual view of 
England, one in which the coarse language frequently acquires a sort of 
Beauty and comes to reflect the essential optimism which lies behind it" 

Christopher Hawtree, Spectator 


"A very readable story" 


Derwent May, Standard 


"A delightful historical novel . . . Above ail, the characters axe vivid - 
lovable, dreadable, some amellable. The awfulness of life if you are 
poor, young and alone in England in 1830 is overwhelmed by the love 
and generosity of the main characters” Isabel Qvdgfy, Financial Times 

Andrew Field 
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The Life and lime* of DJuna Barnes 

"A: perceptive intensity inspired by his clear commltriient to Djuna 
Barnes . . « She was ibr once lucky - and so are her readers - that 
Andrew Field refused to be rebuffed like other petitioners at her door." 

Marina Warner, Stmday Times 

"Well researched biography?’ Neville Braybrooke, Sunday Telegraph 

. "Orie of the enjoyable aspects of Andrew Field’s book is that it is utterly 
different (in) that He is not bogged down ... in the trivia of hia subject's 
life . . . Instead, he tacitly concedes the mystery and by so doing brings 
us as close an understanding of it as we may ever come." . Scotsman 

' ! £ 12.93 
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Restless, radical, Romantic 



Pat Rogers 

DAVID BROMWICH 
Hazlitt: The Mind of a Critic 
450pp. Oxford University Press. £19.50. 
0195033434 

“Danger is a good teacher", says Hazlitt in 
“The Indian Jugglers" , and so, he adds, are 
“disgrace, defeat, exposure to immediate 
scorn and laughter. There is no opportunity in 
such cases for self-delusion." David Bromwich 
does not quote this passage In Hazlitt: The 
Mind of a Critic , but it points to qualities he 
values in his subject - the willingness to take 
risks, the undisguised self-display, the mag- 
nanimous way of courting disaster Hazlitt ' 
variously celebrated in Napoleon, Shylock, the 
Wordsworth of The Excursion (a heroic fail- 
ure, something almost preferable to a success), 
Edmund Kean. Exposure to scorn and laugh- 
ter has been less of a peril to Hazlitt for some 
time than neglect. Professor Bromwich wants 
to remedy this, and understandably furnishes 
us with a Hazlitt for our times. The old model 
was too cosy and "debonair” for Bromwich’s 
taste. What then is to replace it? 

First, the new Hazlitt is to be made credible 
as a subversive. “He is the most restless of the 
English romantics, the most dangerous to his 
enemies, nnd in one sense the most shocking. " 
Bromwich is surely profoundly correct in 
seeing Hazlitt rs something more than “a 
champion of embattled causes: republicanism, 
democracy, and the freedoms of conscience 
and the imagination”. Beyond this, he was im- 
aginatively of the left, and this comes out in his 
glowing appraisal of Walter Scott the novelist, 
in The Spirit of the Age , just as it does in the 
concluding (very unfair) denunciation of Scott 
the public mun. Kean's acting is defined as that 
of "a radical performer", which is shown in his 
unKembie-like humanity and his inability to 
"play a God” - the surprising use of a capital 
makes us think less of mythological deities than 
of ostensibly human figures like Othello who 
had been aggrandized by the art of classical 
acting. In terms of politics, Bromwich rightly 
reminds us of Hazlitt’s lineage, which compre- 
hended old and new dissenters, and observes 
that he could "command the full eloquence and 
moral gravity of Dissent, without its principled 
bigotry”. 

Second, a fresh emphasis is laid on Hazlitt’s 
complete oeuvre . seen as ultimately estab- 
lishing his stance as a critic. Bromwich starts by 
devoting two chapters to the early writing, in 
particular the Essay on Human Action and the 
abridgement of Abraham Tucker. He confes- 
ses Co a suspicion that these chapters, "because 
more closely argumentative, will feel more dif- 
ficult .to some readers then anything that fol- 
lows them". The suspicion is fully warranted, 
but that is rather Hazlitt's fault (ban his inter- 
preter's, for the (comparatively) juvenile 
works leave a stiff and opaque impression 
when set alongside the writing of the great 
period, ft is worth the effort on Bromwich’s 
part, however, for almost the opposite reason 
to the one he intended: we see that H azlitt may 
. have identified his themes early on, but it took 
years for him to find the right expressive vehi- 
cle' in Order to say anything cogent. 

■ Elsewhere Bromwich range's freely. He 
understandably allots the Life of Napoleon 
more intellectual space, than most comment- 


essays into the main critical act; and second 
because it would reduce to autobiography a 
kind of moral self-concern which Bromwich 
detects much earlier and which accounts for 
much of Hazlitt’s quiddity as a critic. 

There is, incidentally, one short chapter on 
the essays perse, entitled more allusively than 
revealingly “Familiar Style". This deals with 
Hazlitt's relationship to Montaigne in brief but 
intelligent terms, and then subjects three of the 
better-known essays to some curt examination. 
The coverage is decent as far as it goes, but 
really Bromwich has his mind on other things. 
When one thinks about it, Hazlitt is almost the 
fust English literaiy critic of any substance who 
produced no creative work of any moment. He 
arrives in the wake of Sidney, Dryden, John- 
son, Coleridge and Shelley, and differs from 
them in (hat his discursive writing easily out- 
does bis imaginative achievement. Bromwich's 
response to this situation is twofold. For one 
thing, he builds up the importance of the criti- 
cal activity in a way that does not seem deliber- 
ately modish , more a reflex of the author's own 
preoccupations and procedures. The critic’s 



story, we are told in a concluding theoretical 
annexe, may be as important to us as the 
artist’s story. There are, It is true, scholarly 
arguments which would abate some of our 
sympathy for Shylock, but “Hazlitt has con- 
strued the play too powerfully for us to respond 
to such reconstruction". If it could be proved 
that Shakespeare did not share Hazlitt’s view 
of what The Merchant of Venice means, then 
’■wo should have to admit (however, regret- 
fully) that we preferred Hazlitt’s play to 
Shakespeare’s" . I confess that this obeisance to 
the dicta of critics seems excessive, and one 
may wonder whether many theatre-goers live 
in quite such awe of the strong readings'of their 
mighty forebears. 

The other shift Bromwich employs is to show 
Hazlitt in a postures of dialogue with his age, 
and above all with the seminal figures -Burke, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron and Kehts; 
The heart of this book is taken up, by sustained 
discussion of these relationships, treated ip 
interestingly varied ways. Bromwich shrewdly 
perceives the competing; sublimities of the 
period, apd enforces a number of convincing 
discriminations, through this agency. “From 


interpretations to unveil. A significant part of 
the book is the chapter devoted to Keats, 
where it is contended that "there was no con- 
temporary who was more often in Keats’s 
mind", and more chaliengingiy still that “no 
other encounter between poet and critic has 
been so fortunate for literature". Bromwich 
describes in detail "(he way Keats manages to 
interleave Hazlitt’s thoughts and eloquence 
with his own”. A full adjudication on this argu- 
ment would require an expert witness in the 
shape of a Keats scholar, but the readings 
which emerge of the “Nightingale" and “Gre- 
cian Urn” strike me as convincing though not 
exactly trail-blazing. One pointof detail: in the 
former poem, Bromwich claims that "in call- 
ing death ‘easeful’ [Keats] means, not ‘death, 
which is always easeful’ but ‘one sort of death 
which has seemed easeful to me”’. This seems 
awkward, first because Keats's use of the per- 
fect tense (“I have been . . .”) suggests there is 
something crucially new about the present ex- 
perience; and second because the following 
phrase, “Now more than ever seems it rich to 
die", again imports a particularized sense of 
something felt more broadly or pervasively up 
till now. 

In one of his major themes Bromwich has 
been anticipated by John Kinnaird, who 
brought out William Hazlitt : Critic of Power in 
1977. He honestly acknowledges that Kin- 
naird’s own sense of power at the centre of 
Hazlitt's thought “has seldom been far from 
[his] own concerns". It could hardly be other- 
wise, for Bromwich attaches with Adlerian 
ferocity to this notion. It is not until page 300 
that we reach the formulation, “We can hardly 
exaggerate Hazlitt's interest in power; it was a 
theme he found early, and afterwards never 
sought in vain” - but the words fit the 
commentator equally. Citing the essay on 
Coriolanus, Bromwich expresses his dominant 
perception of the age when he writes “‘The 
language of poetry naturally falls in with the 
language of power' because English poets in 
the nineteenth century are adepts in the im- 
agination of power." One thinks again of the 
“The Indian Jugglers", where the idea is politi- 
cized almost into tautology; “Greatness is a 
great power, producing great effects. It is not 
enough that a man has great power in himself, 
he must shew it to all the world in a way that 
cannot be hid or gainsaid. He must fill up a 
certain idea in the public mind .... A great 
chess-player is not a great man, for he leaves 
the world as he found It. No act terminating in 
itself constitutes greatness.” This sails danger- 
ously close to a form of blind instrumentalism, 
and some of the limitations of Hazlitt as a 
critic, even in as good a book as The English 
Comic Writers, stem from a reluctance to come 
to torms with the playful, the oblique, the 
fanciful and the arbitrary. Bromwich, to some 
tastes, will seem to overrate strength. It comes 
. out in his 1970s trendy vocabulary , as when he 
says that Leigh Hunt uses the word pastoral “in 
what has become its strong modern sense, to 
imply a conjunction of high and low . . 
Strong as verbs are strong, that is, In collapsing 
under pressure: anglice , corrupted, strained, 
Pickwickian (and of course Hunt didn’t mean 
anything to do with inversions of high and low: 
he meant probably that Hazlitt was given to 
Sermonizing, or less likely that he Was addicted 

io nature notes from Winterslow). 

There' is Much In the book that seMns to me 
new and valuable, especially in the sections 
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Bromwich for his engaged advocacy even when ! 
sharp disagreement follows. Bromwich Wn f: I 

ally takes Hazlitt's side, which is as it &Ja 
be: but not everyone will feel - to takeasimfc 
instance -that this is altogether judicious inE 
case of (lie article on “Pope, Lord Byron, aid 
Mr Bowles" . Bromwich has a strange pai«t - 
in which he contends that Byron's tastefor 
Pope “betrays a curious anachronism" foi* 
verb nnd object don’t quite consort), andlfo. 
litt in pointing this out is said to be “not a naive 
apologist for the avant-garde . . . rather a criiic 
distinctly placed in history". Byron can no lon- 
ger use Pope's arguments for adopting artifice, 
“being born himself a lord, and with the co* 
viction besides of natural and common rights 
which everyone after Rousseau must have 
felt”. It is hard to know if Bromwich is in 
earnest here. He must know as well as anyone 
that the mind of the age was deeply divided; 
that the sophistries, self-indulgences and 
neurotic distortions of Rousseau had been weti 
exposed in England (briefly, by the man him- 
self); and that sane men and women of good 
will remain at loggerheads over such issues. 
The complacent assurance that Hazlitt has set- 
tled matters is stupefying: “It is no error to 
admire Pope, but it is somehow pointless, or 
merely quaint in the present state of things . . . 
We are masters of Art, Nature is our Master 

This discussion culminates in an extended 
quotation from a note by Hazlitt on Byron and 
Wordsworth. Bromwich implies that it speaks 
for itself, combining “experience and reading 
so finely”. But are these propositions sell- 
evident? 

The author of the Lyrical Ballads describes the lichen 
on the rock, the withered fern, with some particular 
feeling that he has about them: (he author of Child; 
Harold describes the stately cypress or the fallen 
column, with the feeling that every schoolboy has 
about them .... When Rousseau called out - 'Vtii) 
Volta [j/c] de la pervenchel' 1 in a transport of joy U 
sight of the periwinkle, because he had first seen thb 
little blue flower in company with Madame Wares 
thirty years before. I cannot help thinking, that any 
astonishment expressed at lha sight of a palm-tree, or 
even Pompey's Pillar, is vulgar com pared to ibU 

The distinction is indeed strikingly drawn, as 
with most antithetical pairings In Hazfitrt 
thought. But Bromwich refers back to it as i 
kind of touchstone: perhaps be believes that "a 
criiic distinctly placed in history" must share 
the imaginative priorities set out. Bromwich b 
perfectly entitled to go along with Hazlitt, K 
that is his own taste: but there is a seriom 
aesthetic alternative, which sets greater value 
on feelings of general applicability than those 
limited to personal, autobiographic or associa- 
tive sensations, ,, 

Although this is a big book in every sense. It ' ■ 
is not clenr in what ways it will niter our sense of 
its subject. The Hnzlhr who emerges is * 
slightly more glum fellow than one hrid recalled. 
When he writes of Sir James Mackintosh that 
"he strikes after the Iron is cold", Ibis is apart 
from all else a joke, and Indeed the whole of to- 
section in The Spirit of the Age exemplifies (W* 
comic portrayal 6f a well-meaning nincompoop. ’ 
There is not much in this book of the Hazlitt who 
took Tom Moore apart: "Mr Moore ought uOfto 
contend with serious difficulties, or with entire 
subjects. He can write verses, not a poem''- 1 - 
where so much hangs on the delicious "entire 
subjects". There is in general a displacement of. 
the familiar essays, which some who love Hazlitt 
wilj regret. But one cannot have everything, 
between the covers of a single volume. Therein, 

: 'one-hair-ra(8uig misprint, whereby PopCis 
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East-side, West-side 


Zinovy Zinik 


EDWARD UMONOV 

It's Me, Eddie: A fictional memoir. 

Translated by S. L. Campbell 

264pp. Picador. £7. 95 (paperback, £2.95). 

0330283294 


The Russian original of Edward Limonov's 
story reads like a desperate letter hastily in- 
forming former schoolmates and pals back in 
his Soviet home town about what to expect 
should they join the Soviet emigrd community 
in New York. The Soviet populace hud never 
completely lost sight of (his legendary metro- 
polis. Maxim Gorky labelled New York "the 
city of the yellow devil", ie, gold; Mayakovsky 
described it as b place where the avenues go 
from South to North while the streets run East 
to West, and Esenin complained (hat in New 
York nobody except Jewish girls read his poet- 
ry. Back in the Soviet Union, Limonov and his 
friends, didn't believe these ludicrous state- 
ments and disregarded them as cheap Soviet 
propaganda. His generation coutd afford to 
regard the Soviet regime with indifference and 
disdain, without any sense of complicity or 
guilt. And off they went at the first opportunity 
- following the direction of the New York 
streets - from East to West, to the land of 
freedom and liberty, of which they had became 
aware in the 1960s, from rumours leaking 
through the fton Curtain. Behind the Iron 
Curtain they did indeed find the Statue of 
Liberty and Radio Liberty but otherwise, as 
Limonov’s characters discover, Gorky. 
Mayakovsky, Esenin and the rest of the Soviet 
classics were perfectly right. And it was the 
anti-Soviet classics, Sakharov and Solzhenit- 
syn, who were wrong, who “turned us against 


the Soviet world without ever having set eyes 
on the Western world", as Eddie insists. 

Eddie Limonov arrives in New York to dis- 
cover that the West of the Soviet dissidents' 
dreams is as bad as the East of the Western 
sovietologists' concoction. Mankind worships 
the yellow devil on both sides of the Atlantic 
and ignores Limonov's poetry. Full of disrespect 
Tor the aims of any society unless the way it 
achieves those aims fulfills his own personal 
criteria, this samizdat poet and amateur trouser- 
maker confesses to the reader how he, rejected 
by officialdom on both sides, condemns the 
hypocrisy of civilization and discovers for him- 
self a new brotherhood among the oppressed 
and dissatisfied. 

The way to such a brotherhood lies through 
innumerable sexual encounters with both men 
and women, and it is the ability of a partner to 
reach orgasm that forms Eddie’s criterion for 
spiritual freedom. Eddie's own search for free- 
dom is soured by the looming presence of his 
former wife, the irresistible and whorish Ele- 
na, who left him to pursue the false dream of 
the Western world they once shared. The sado- 
masochistic image of Elena becomes obtru- 
sively symbolic of Limonov’s relationship with 
Russia. The printed Russian word is still ns 
puritanical as it was in the nineteenth-century 
and still lacking in erotic vocabulary. It cannot 
accommodate the abundance of unprintable 
expressions or the enthusiastic investigations 
of sex in Limonov’s book. Given this, and the 
indiscriminate Russian transcription of those 
American words that have become u part of the 
Russian emigrd vocabulary, the original of 
Limonov's book sometimes reads like a bad 
translation into Russian. S. L. Campbell's 
translation into Americnn English returns (his 
“first draft" type of writing to the happy family 
of beatnik literature , Kerouac, Bukowsky et al. 


A nice class of enemy 


John Melmoth 

ALEXEIS A YLE 
Train to HeU 

With additional material by David Stafford 
152pp. Methuen. £7.50 (paperback, £2.50). 

0 413 52460 4 

SNOO WILSON 
Spaceache 

160pp. Chatto and Windus/Th.e Hogarth Press 
£7.95 (paperback, £3.50). 

. 0701 12785 6 

Alexei Sayle is a self-confessed Marxist; his 
first novel is, in consequence, concerned not 
with the struggle of the proletariat or the intri- 
cacies of the dialectic, but with vilifying and 
offending the middle classes. Brawler and 
vulgarian, he abuses BBC producers, readers 
of the Observer colour supplement, young 
designers called Pippa who contrive to ‘‘shag 
up a perfectly decent fish warehouse", liaison 
officers on Youth Training Schemes, modern 
architects, consumers of folk art, exponents of 
the Alternative, anyone who plays old Beach 
Boys records at parties. His contempt for the 
political and cultural pretensions of a liberal 
intelligentsia causes his blood pressure to soar. 
He is made faint with anger by ithe radical 
cheek of the “Crap on the Hates", dance . 
troupe, the radical pique of the soft Left con- 
fronting the hostility of an alien working class, 
the radical chi-chi of people who stencil flowers 
on their lavatory bowls. “I hate the bastards, I 
wonder why that is?” There is no doubting the 
sincerity of Sayle’s Invective; it is no fault of his 
■ that the class enemy thus defined Is distinctly 
’ unalarming. ' • 

. Train to Hell climnxes in a shoot-out In Habi- 
tat. The destruction of serried ranks of ceramic 
lamps, Provengql crockery, Cotswold couches , 
anti things for growing creak in is a pidceof jolly 
wish-fulfilment (Hat dries nothing to invalidate : 
a way of life, still less a view of the world; It is a 
fadle indictment of the original sip bf class* an 
equation of manners , and morals , fashion a nd \ 
politics. What, one is inclined to 'ask, about 
. CND , the Peace Movement, Amnesty Interpo- 
; tfonal. the NCCL, the ttitorists of Ncw Eefi 
■ Review :iind the 'executive of 1 the Socialist- • 
'■ • Worked'* Party? " 1 1 1 v U ;t - ; ' f ‘ ' ! 1 


But it remains exotic for an English reader, 
because the protagonist of this having-it-off 
drama is a Russian dissident. Instead of a saint- 
like figure, however, tormented in Stalin's 
prisons and psychiatric hospitals, who, having 
been expelled from his motherland, exposes 
the hypocrisy of socialism and warns the West- 
ern world of left-wing conspiracy, we have 
Limonov, who compares the CIA to the KGB 
nnd proclaims bisexuality as a salvation from 
tyranny and oppression. Mayakovsky, whom 
Limonov clearly admires, once stressed the 
stereotype of the morally invincible bolshevik: 
“If n weeping bolshevik were exhibited in a 
museum, gawpers would sture at this rarity 
from dawn to dusk." Limonov has decided to 
' exhibit a weeping dissident; and gawpers have 
not hesitated to come and stare. 

This debunking of (he dissident legend was 
intended, first and foremost, to shock the 
cmigrl community. Limonov's characters be- 
long to a semi-underground welfare demi- 
monde, recently augmented by thousands of 
immigrants from the USSR. The atmosphere 
of welfare, with its dependence on government 
administration, its distribution of subsidies, 
funds and grants has revived in the cmigrd 
world the deeply implanted Soviet instincts for 
innuendo, censorship, intolerance and protec- 
tionism. If it is true that every nation gets the 
government it deserves, then cvety emigre im- 
itates the rdgime he has escaped. Most of the 
recent emigres front the Soviet Union left (he 
country voluntarily - they were allowed out on 
the understanding they would never be 
allowed in agnin. Those who have realized that 
their daring (cap had ended in failure try to 
picture their Soviet past as gloomily as possi- 
ble, so as to brighten their own feelings about 
the present. It is this hypocrisy of emigration 
that Limonov vigorously tries to expose. But 
Eddie’s complete dependence on those same 


psychological categories that he attempts to 
dismiss, and the purely Pavlovian response the 
cmigrd world provokes in him, have turned his 
writing into ventriloquism. In that sense the 
English subtitle of the book - “A fictional 
Memoir" - refers to the fictional,’ or perhaps 
even defective, memory of the author. Accord- 
ing to his own statements, the author Edward 
Limonov is identical in his views and way of life 
with Eddie. His book is a documentary, on 
cyc-witncss account, and its purely ethno- 
graphic value is diminished by being falsely 
called a fiction. 

In Western literature Limonov’s memoir 
would easily have found its place among the 
humorous “true confessions” of voyeurs nnd 
tramps. Unfortunately, the Russian literary 
tradition docs not allow for Limonov's sort of 
deviation from the high road of “great prose"; 
and when a writer fails to slot in somewhere 
between Pushkin and Nabokov he is rejected. 
StilJ, one can find predecessors even for 
Limonov: in the “dark age” of Russiun letters 
of (he 1880s and in the naturalistic writings of 
the precursors of Socialist Realism - writers 
such ns Uspensky and Skitalets, who capti- 
vated the minds of the Russian intelligentsia 
with their indignant exposure or the "lower 
depths" of society. It was a period of crisis in 
1 literary aesthetics and of the birth of "progres- 
sive" literature. Crises in aesthetics always lead 
to an increased stress on social ethics - to (he 
cmulcinnaiion of civilization and n preoccupa- 
tion with social injustice, identification with 
the oppressed and ethnic minorities. It lends to 
demands for sincerity in literature, sincerity by 
any means, including Jeun-Jucqucs Rousseau's 
description of childish acts of exhibitionism. 
And it was he who was the first to proclaim: "1 
may be no better, but at least I am different." 
Edward Limonov is a loyal follower of that 
tradition today. 


Ironically, given its pugnacious anti-intellec- 
tualism. Train to Hell is foppishly self-obses- 
sed, introspective, continuously evaluating its 
status as a text, urbanely preoccupied with the 
terms of its own existence even If these pur- 
portedly have to do exclusively with a crass 
commercialism. Sayle has determined upon 
what he regards as the most lucrative of art 
forms: “one of those journals-oban-interna- 
(ional-rail-journoy jobbies". Because all the 
mofo spectacular journeys have already been 
done by writers with larger advances from their 
publishers, SayJe is reduced to reporting on a 
closed football special from Liverpool to 
Rome. 

Train to Hell rehearses a Jamesian epistemo- 
logical crisis: what Sayle sees is the substance 
and meaning of the novel and what he see Is ... 
well, nothing. 

There was some wavy yellow stuff, some brownish 
stuff and some green stuff growing on trees. . . . 
Then on the horizon we passed a bfg thing. ... The 
train picked up speed. There suddenly was a really 
Interesting - no, it’s gone, Here’s a . . . shit, that's 
gone too.’ 

Our guide proves to be a blinkered, glaucoma- 
tic empiricist, an aphaslc Baedeker unable to 


categorize the raw data that are his stock-in- 
trade. fit case so murih local colour should 
prove wearisome, Sayle adds a mystery killing 
(a Murder on the Leyton Orient Express) and 
illustrations which owe something lo Spike 
Milligan and something to Glen Baxter. 

In the event, there is no commentary on the. 
match, and Rome is dismissed as a pile of rains 
in need of pebble-dashing. Sayle’s real interest 
is Liverpool, betrayed by corrupt City Council- 
lors who have sold tllelr birthright for "silver 
tea services and holidays in the typhoid belt of 
North Africa". Once, theirs was a city with 
flourishing docks, colourful manufactories and 
full employment; now, “it’s like Beirut with 
jobcentres”. The waste of acommunity cannot 
be forgiven. 

A recommendation from the TLS Is likely to 
be regarded by Sayle as the kiss of death. Were 
it to be suggested that Train to Hell is genuinely 
original and very funny in patches, social- 
workers might order it from their favourite 
North London book shop and display it on 
their stripped-pine shelves Blong with The His- 
tory Man and Mrs Weber's Diary. 

Snoo Wilson, makes his ddbut as a novelist 
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Song pf the Diplomat 
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When the Party’s losses are the People’s < ”—■■■ 1 - j 

You’lj find me near the border changing trains. ' ; 

You’ll find me near the border changing trains f - 

. When the blood runs free and the free blood staliw. 

When t he blood runs free and thfe free blood stains. ' 

The People's losses are the Party’s gains. 

’ .. : V ; .. ' j ; ‘ ^ V- - ! 

WhenthePeople’s looses are the Party’s.galhs . j: /' • . , . ' V . ’ '1' 

You'll find me neqrtheborderc|ianglng trains. , / ‘ 


JOHN MOLE 


with a shabby dystopia, a genre-biffing spoof. 
His Grent Rocket Journey from Gatwick to 
Neptune uneasily welds politics and a trip 
round the universe, though Spaceache lacks 
the verve and manic indignation of Train to 
Hell. Wilson’s send-up of the conventions of 
SF derives from Douglas Adams’s whimsical 
absurdity and the chilly nastiness of William 
Burroughs. The satire lacks direction: the 
novel is almost as hostile to the repressed sub- 
urbanite pottering in his greenhouse as it is to 
the murderous egomania of senescent judges 
who get their jollies from firing enemies of the. 
state into the heart of the sun. The book has 
“acid” social points to make about abortion on 
demand or the business ethics of the feelie . 
barons, but these are somewhat obscured in a 1 • 
tangle of loose ends and unexplored ludic pos J . * 
sibitities. 

Wilson’s post-nuclear Actional world is 
shaped by a sustained attack on civil liberties, 
urban decay, high rises, electronic xurveill; 
ance, corrupt and violent law enforcement, 
mass unemployment. The government of the 
day has initiated a cryogenic project for. coping 
with underemployment: no-hopers are freeze - ' 
dried, matter-reduced and sent into orbit to 
await the millennium (an idea first mooted In 
Wilson's play 77ie Glad Hand). Chri&sie, six'- ; . 
teen years old, sexually harassed by her father • 
and boyfriend, “a falling star in a firmament of. 
losers”, regards cryogeny as her best hope ol . 
being left alone - “I’m going Into the future • 
because everything that happens now Is shitty, 
and there’s no hope, none at all , understand*"' 

.' When she accidentally re-materializes on thi 
deck of the spaceship carrying her and her' 
tinned peers into dumping orbit, her desire for . 
life proves sufficiently strong to halt the planets 
in their courses and catapult evefyonp aboard 
onto Neptune. Ne plune , it transpires^, is a vast , , 
subterranean, criminal underworld, the eoo- 
noniy of which is based on hard drugs, video, 
buggery, spare-port surgery andsnuff movfea. 
Her experiences encourage CJhrissle'to polish : 
up: her seif-1 mage, albeit to tittle probable.. 
' effect.' 1 v ■ :• 

Where Spaceache scores is Witt niarnesS io ; 

. the knuckle. Wilson, who has eburted outrage 
on the public stage, has discovered seppe jfi ijuk/j 
jMvate nature 'of the novel for Indulging aquirf" 
< ky, unpleasant anti enteric sense of htuhouf:; r 
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Form and response 


Mixing with the immortals 



Michael Sullivan 

SUSAN BUSH and CHRISTIAN MURK (Editor*) 
Theories of the Arte In China 
448pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£39. 

0691 04020 G 

In her introduction to this collection of essays 
Susan Bush describes the aims of the Boston 
conference of June 1979, sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, out of 
which it emerged. "We asked ourselves", she 
writes, “such broad questions as: When did the 
Chinese become aware of the aesthetic re* 
sponse to nature and to human artefacts as an 
intellectual problem? What arts became the 
vehicle within high culture for cultivating and 
expressing aesthetic responses? What were the 
terms of discourse in the arts, and how were 
theories of the arts articulated in relation to 
other concerns?" As Dr Bush points out, “tra- 
ditional Chinese criticism speaks from the- cen- 
tre of a holistic culture”. This point, mnde also 
by several other contributors, enables them, 
indeed obliges them, to range far and wide 
over ninny facets of Chinese civilization. The 
result Is the most important book on Chinese 
aesthetics that has yet appeared In the West. 
Of the many issues it raises, I can only in a short 
review touch on two: the relation between aes- 
thetics and history in China, and the connec- 
tion between Buddhism and landscape art. 

Maureen Robertson in her opening essay 
contributes to the unending debate on 
periodization in Chinese history, and to the 
question of how far cultural rise and fall can be 
matched against the rise and fall of dynasties. 
The traditional Chinese view was that a Dynas- 
ty must have declined for the mandate of 
Heaven to have been withdrawn-, so the arts in 
its decline must have declined too. The land- 
scapes of the southern Sung academicians Mn 
YOan and Hsia Kuei therefore cannot be as 
praiseworthy as those of the early Sung masters 
Fan K'uan arid Kuo Hsi. The norm is clung 
(correctness); plen (change) must mean a 
change for the worse. Yet whne of the powerful 
artistic personalities in periods of dynastic de- 
cline such as Mu-ctTi? And what of the extraor- 
dinary creative richness of that most unstable 
era, the Six Dynasties? Dr Robertson is well 
aware of the inconsistencies, and of the tempt- 
ation facing writers on Chinese culture to wrap 
their .subject up neatly just to make it more 
manageable. She ends her piece with this com- 
ment: “The simple analytical categories 
offered in this study have a heuristic value in- 
the initial attempt to trace fundamental pat-, 
terns; . held to rigidly,; however,' they could 
work to obscure the protean quality of the 
materials themselves". It is greatly to the credit 
of these authors that on the whole they keep 
the lines open and the thought flowing freely in 
every useful direction. i ■ 

ft is now generally accepted that Tung Ch f i- 
ch’ang's doctrine of the Northern and South-' 
eni schools of- landscape painting, put forward 
hround 1600 for ihc purpose of extolling the art 
dfiithe literati at the expense of that of the 
professionals, has had a dire effect bri both 



bn the subject. Richard Bnriihari discusses the 
cob flirting views of critics who preceded Tung', 
particularly thqse of U KL’ai-hsicn who. far 
frbm making’ Shen Chou the Supreme Ming 
biter, puts him only seventh on his list, gfv- 
nk the honours jo two out-and-out profession- 
ito,:T0j $ili) arid Wu Wei; and of Ho Lian$- 
phOni wh^ dxtoltecI the literati and Shen Chou 
'flifeve alL Their comments on (he traditions 
e^cb 'dwplied may lock the Clilnose scholar's 
but are all the livelier for 
that r Wang says U K’ai-hsidn, is like a cor- 

tVpt Official. "hishat is black $11 k but his person 
${ Of a btitdtier"; while Ho Liang^chOn says 
C^ariR-SungandWartg Chih. two 
ifi ,'Jlwbufd brikshamed to wipe ply 
r pairitbigsPItls refresjilnj 
litemrt.disrbissbd for itslkc 


only are some of their works positively un- < 
pleasant to look at (the Shih Cbung repro- 
duced in this book, for example), but their best 
qualities are all on the surface: they lack those 
undertones, that sense of something “beyond 
the image", which even many of the less skilful 
scholar painters managed to convey. In his 
essay on the "Human Body and Calligraphy" 

(a most original contribution to the sympo- 
sium), Dr Hay has a quotation from Owen 
Barfield on Aquinas which seems to fit the 
Chinese scholar painters, "knowledge was de- 
fined ... as an act of union with the repre- 
sented behind the representation". Behind the 
representations of the Ming professional pain- 
ters, brilliant as they are, there is often nothing 
at all’. 

Tsung Ping’s short essay on landscape paint- 
ing, written about 430 AD, has already been 
translated many times, but in the papers by 
Munakata Kiyohiko and Dr Bush it is given a 
much deeper scrutiny, helped by Japanese 
scholarship, with particular reference to its 
Buddhist content, Tsung Ping was a profound 
student of Buddhism, connected with the circle 
of the great theologian Hui-yflan, so it is natu- 
ral that his ideal of reality apprehended 
through nature should be deeply coloured by 
Buddhist metaphysics. But many of these ideas 
are far older than Buddhism, as both these 
writers acknowledge. Tsung Ping begins by re- 
ferring to the Yellow Emperor and Confucius, 
and to mountains sacred long before Buddhism 
reached China. If his essay is not explicitly 
Buddhist, that, says Munakata, is because 
Tkung Ping “simply wanted to avoid using 
Buddhist terms in the ’landscape essay’", 
although he does not explain why. 

Whenever possible Munakata gives the 
essay an almost exclusively Buddhistic slant, 
often dragging in the word "karmic” with no 
obvious justification , as in tills passage near the 
end of the essay: “This is the experience of the 
mystical communion and the spiritual (karmic) 
interaction (of the man and the great moun- 
tains), with which the viewer's spirit achieves 
transcendence and his mind attains (he truth”. 
This is making very heavy weather of a passage 
which Bush translates “The essence of spirit, 
being limitless, resides in forms and responds 
to species, and truth enters into reflections and 
traces". In other words, the essential spirit is 
made manifest in the visible forms of nature 
(and hence in the landscape painting), Bush 
reinforces her more judicious assessment of. 
the Buddhist elements in Tseng Ping’s essay, by 
translating, for the first time,, the. “Introduction 
to Poetry on Wandering at the Stone Gate!’, a 
marvellous description of a mountain cUmbby 

- Hui-yflan and hjs friends, seen as a metaphor 
for the striving after nirvana. Bush suggests 

- that Tsung Ping's stress on die guiding role of 

the Sages brings him closer to Confurianism 
than- to Taoism, but the idea of illumination 
sought and found in the mountains is surely 
Taoist. .. 

AH the- contibutors to this fascinating 
volume wrestle with {he problems of transla- 
tion. Sometimes prejudices appear, as when 
Hay makes tzu-jan (nature, natural) sound 
Buddhist by. rendering it "thus-ness" (^cal- 
ligraphy originates In thus-ness ., . ’ when thus- 
ness is established ; , ;. "). Often Jhe problem 
arises because the Chinese character embodies 
so much more than a single English word could 
convey. So. it;seems ri ght t o translate lisln 
(heart) as “heart^mind^tH^Vc^n'SlTfisf 
■" . nrenth of vapour, but as 'fitinfigurattonal ener- 
gy", (ijeWos kin, on music). Hayyforce-fbrm" 1 
for shift f c)pOi$y as It 1$, g^ts closer to the rnear 
• Ing tHhn .would either Wo(d alone; while to 
/.attempt to explkin what/e/ig (literally* wind") 
mchns in Chines aesthetics one would have to < 
cope with concepts in apatomy and physiology; 

. psychology, ethieg and metaphysics.!; 

These essays - and I fy»ve Drily touched pn a 
few of those that deal vith yisdal.oit-le^ve th^ 
reader wifh a sensed! Chinese afsthqdqinofas 
a system, or events i. rtumber of- different I 
systems, but as an agglomeration dfideas and 
concepts which seem to flow Hi to and blit 6? 


P. J, Enright 

H.C. CHANG 

Chinese Literature 3: Tales of the Supernatural 
169pp. Edinburgh University Press. £9. 
0852244541 

In his Chinese Literature series H. C. Chang 
has adopted the sensible procedure of follow- 
ing a general introduction to the genre in ques- 
tion with illustrative examples, newly trans- 
lated. Addressing himself to both the general 
reading public and the student of Chinese, he is 
wise not to put all his eggs in one basket: the 
poet who aims at the “general reader" may well 
find himself left with a virtually invisible pub- 
lic, and the same is likely to be true of the 
oriental scholar. The present is the third of six 
volumes, and it will be interesting to see 
whether, in the field of poetry. Dr Chang 
improves on James J. Y. Liu’s expository and 
critical study , The Art of Chinese Poetry 
(1962), which the "non-specialist reader" for 
whom it was intended will have found both 
informative and confusingly set out. 

In the introduction Chang pots quite nimbly 
the plots of supernatural tales between the 
fourth and the seventeenth centuries; and for 
the greater part the plots are all we want. Many 
of them involve marriage, usually temporary 


merely enjoying her female channsl This cod; 
cil is missing from the version called “The Fo 
Fairy" in the pleasing though (I suspect) (J 
scholarly collection. The Golden Casket (l%? 
translated by Christopher Levenson fromQer' 
man translations by Wolfgang Bauer and He?, 
bert Fanke). 

Other recurrent themes are revenge by 
ghosts for wrongs suffered in their lifetime 
visitation of erring husbands by the spirits of 
deserted wives, conducted lours of hell fCbanc 
observes that under the influence of Buddhism 
ghosts grew more respectable and respected); 
and visits paid by scholars, perhaps in dreams, 
to past ages. (In a seventeenth-century tale, a 
ghost candidate in hell prepares himself for an 
examination by burning model essays and 
swallowing the ashes; he is set a tricky ques- 
tion: since malefactors are arriving in such 
numbers that hell is full up, "discuss in detail” 
all possible means of accommodating them.) 
Historians might enhance their professional 
reputations, no doubt, by seizing (he oppor- 
tunity to discourse with long-dead emperors, 
though they had to be cautious when flirting 
with the attendant concubines. It is considered 
quite natural, a matter of course, that a human 
and a spirit, thrown together, should make for 
the nearest and seemingly solid bed. The read- 
er, however, is not invited to participate. 
These writings do not fall into that category 



The Nanking Arsenal in the 1860s, reproduced from John Thomson’s Chinnand Its People in Early 
Photographs, which has been recently reissued with a foreword by Janet Lehr (212pp. Constable. £11.70. . 
.0 486 24393 J). 


or intermittent, between humans and spirits, 
the latter being either “immortals” (gods and 
goddesses) or else the ghosts of those who have 
died of -frustrated Ibvd and thus contrive 1 to . 
acquire an earthly slice of pie in the sky. There 
is no hint of necrophilic perversion here; in- 
deed, children are often bom of these mixed 
unions. - • 

Animals - apes, tigers, birds, pigs, ants - 
feature widely, whether as beast transformed 
into man or as man transformed Into beast. 
The carp is especially favoured, though not as 
food, since it may turn out to be the Dragon 
King disporting himself In carp’s clothing. In a 
ninth-century story given in full here, the hero 
passes into a death-like state, desires the free- 
dom Qf a fish, is changed into a carp, caught 
. with s hook, and beheaded by his own cook; he 
rises from the dead juSt in time to dissuade his 
friends from tucking Into a dish of minced carp. 

. But commonest, of all, as in Japanese folk- 
lore, are fox spirits, those perennial heroines 

■ whe-as^me the form, qf beautiful though not 
hotabljf ladylike ladies Jf exiesrivS^arhorous; • • ’ 

- they can seriously, damage -a person’s, health. 
On one occasion, however, a manwge with a 
I human male is abandoned on the grounds that 
! he associates with :a . notorious. .hunter. On : •' 
another, a beautiful immortal, 'third daughter 
of Uie Queen Mother pf Heaven, isirretriev- 
. ably offended because; her future mother-in- 
i low suspects her - so incredibly beautiful is sh'p . 
; ~ of befog a fox. Fox spirits Sometimes need to 
cover their posteriors. in oido( to hfoe their-- 
brashes - the old lady should have taken a i 

■ surreptitious look ih that quarter., . The nice]y ; 
'cfrcum^tanUal eighth-century sti>ry; “Miss 

nrlntMfi bam in L •' , ' « 


sometimes seen as domestic sociology or marit- 
al aids. 

Flower spirits blossom out in one of the four 
complete items by P’u Sung-ling (1640-1715), 
the most celebrated and (it would seem) most 
individualistic writer In this genre, and alsor 
he is credited with 491 tnles, mainly of folk 
origin but slinped by him - the most prolific. A 
connoisseur of chrysanthemums marries un- 
knowingly into a family of chrysanthemum 
spirits; his wife, Yellow Pride, makes a fortune 
from marketing unusually fine blooms, but his 
brother-in-law, Tao, succumbs to strong 
drink. The author concludes lightly: "To die of 
drunkenness after spending a carefree life* 
though deplored by the world, need not be an 
unhappy ending.” Moreover, Tao lives on asp 
variety of chrysanthemum smelling faintly of 
wine. 

But the most touching story here, included 
also in The Golden Casket, Is the eleventh* . 
century “Dark Robe Land” , whose shipwreck* 
ed hero is cast ashore on a. hospitable 
wfiere'fie u well reacdved'by the king and map 
rles a bewitching woman. Feeling homesick, n*. ■* 
is mysteriously carried back to his own count*)' 

T by birds; whereupon be realizes that he bP* . 
been staying In the Kingdom of the S wallop / 
By means of migrating swallows, he and Mj 
distant mate exchange poems of love, loss an?. . 
regret,. 

The literature of the supernatural, lo .P^' 
tlcolar the depiction of a generally helpful^®' 
merbe between the two worlds, appears w, 
have played a more important role in Cbm? 
than in the West. Possibly the Chinese, 
than most,, have needed the relief from w? 
ceres, hardships and uncertainties 'of -lift 
'’superstition” can provide. The “poetry 
life" v Goethe called it,andnot even the mpj. 
efficient welfare state, (he securest p 1 
likely to,' drive ,i t out. So perhaps the 
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The Roman Danger 


Christopher Hope 

ANDREW PRIOR (Editor) 

Catholics In Apartheid Society 
197pp. Cape Town: David Philip (available in 
the UK from International Book 
Distributors). Paperback, £8.70. 

0908396724 
J.B. DRAIN 

Christian Indians in Natal 1860-1 91 J 
274pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50. 
0195702972 

Roman Catholics in South Africa have long 
been held in somewhat fearful regard by the 
Nationalist government. Many have been the 
warnings against "die Roomse Gevaar". the 
Roman Danger. But then frequent warnings 
against the enemies of Afrikanerdom have al- 
ways been a feature of the regime which de- 
fines itself and rallies its supporters with recit- 
als of the lists of colourful demons ranged 
against it. Besides the Roman, there is the 
Black Danger as well as the Red Threat, the 
Yellow Peril and even the Pink Menace. The 
quarrel with Catholics, however, has been 
theological rather thau political. There was in- 
itially among Calvinist Afrikaners a ready dis- 


like for the practices and customs of Catholic- 
ism, and anyone raised in a predominantly 
Afrikaans city or province will recall the 
thoroughgoing contempt felt for Catholic 
priests, those funny foreign men who went 
around in dresses. If (his position is changing, 
as the contributors to Catholics in Apartheid 
Society would argue that it is, with the Church 
taking a clearer stand on racial questions, then 
this has happened recently, slowly and uneven- 
ly. The change may owe something to the liber- 
alizing effects of Vatican 11, but rather more, 1 
venture, to angrier gatherings in Sharpeville 
and Soweto. Most of the writers in this book 
make a good deal of the effect of the Second 
Vatican Council, but few can have been 
around at the time, or they have short memor- 
ies, for the Catholic newspaper, the Southern 
Cross, was quick to condemn even the use of 
the terms liberal and conservative to describe 
the contending camps in Rome and deplored 
this tendency to drag the language of worldly 
politics into the spiritual deliberations of the 
Church fathers. 

This book does not, as the title suggests it 
might, offer an insight into what Catholics in 
South Africa feci and think. Instead it repre- 
sents the views of leading clerics and academics 


Segregation in the ranks 


Richard West 

KENNETH W. GRUNDY 
SoldlorsWHhoutPoIltlcs: Blacks in the South 
African Armed Forces 
297pp. University of California Press 
(distributed in the UK by International Book 
Distributors). £18.85. 

0520047109 

RON REID DALY and PETER STIFF 
Selous Scouts; Top Secret War 
432pp. Galago, 11 Shrewsbury Rond, 
Beckenham, Kent BR3 4DB. £15.95. 
0620057718 

Kenneth W. Grundy has already published o 
book called Confrontation and Acconunoda- 
tlon in Southern Africa , so he clearly knows 
something about the background to his latest 
subject, the role of the blacks In South Africa's 
armed forces. The source notes In his new work 
quote a few interviews on the spot, as well as a 
mass of references to South African news-, 
papers, government hand-outs and parliamen- 
tary debates. 

Partly because of Professor Grundy’s 
sociological prose, this book appears three or 
four times as Jong as its 283 pages, but those 
who persist will find many items of interest. It 
is pertinent to recall the debate that went on 
among South African whites in both World 
Wars on whether, and in what capacity, to use 
black troops. Although many more blacks 
were recruited in the Second World War than 
in, the First, their casualties (fewer than 3,000 
dead) were lower: this time they did not take 
part in the actual fighting because of the South 
Africans' fear of the long-term consequences 
of teaching them , combat duties. This policy 
produced resentment among those, blacks' who 
had hoped that military service would merit 
better treatment. As priindy says: ‘‘Segrega-. 
tion sometimes reached ludicrous proportions; • 
There are accounts of Cape Corps staff 
sergeants in the Middle East being forced to act 
os cooks and batmen to white privates. When 
the South African army headquarters heard 
that South African soldiers, including a num- 
ber of black stretcherbearers, killed in the bat- 
tle of Sldi Rezegh had been buried in a com- 
mon grave, it ordered their disinterment and 
' reburial in separate, black and white grayes." 

yhen the Afrikaner National Party came to 
power in )948, it took steps to reduce the role 
of non-whjtesin ijie forces, then pul this policy. 
Into reverse vyhen, iti the. i970s,. more troops, 
regardless of colour, were, needed to frieet the 
threat from Angola, Mozambique arid Zim- 
babwe. Orundy, examines, the South African 
Police Tbfoe and shows that, the blacks, who 
make up half of its strength, are paid about, 
one-thijd less than their white oppOTite ppfc- 
bets. • He does riot dxplalri of disduss' the pUiw-’ 
firig question why the South 'AffiOatv ^oVeh^ ‘ 
ment*pays suph miserable wageB to the police’ 


of all colours. In 1980 the base salaries for a 
constable were R2100 -5160 for a while, and 
for a black RJ 272-3540 (with the Rand at ab- 
out £0.70). Although such wages attracted 
quite good-quality blacks, they brought in 
some of the poor-white riff-raff, which helps to 
explain the disgraceful, and amply proven, 
brutality and stupidity of the SAP. (A real 
totalitarian state, like Nazi Germany or the 
Soviet Union, invariably makes its police a 
privileged and well-paid dlite.) 

If Grundy had been content to gather and 
present all the relevant facts upon his subject, 
we might have been grateful to him for his hard 
work. Alas, he has felt obliged to embellish the 
facts with complacent, tendentious jibes 
against the South African regime. Surely 
everyone knows by now that South Africa has a 
system of racial segregation? 

On the South African army's decision to 
form separate Kavango and Ovambo battal- 
ions, Grundy writes that these “unabashedly 
tribal formatlbns” are part of a plan to “divide 
and dominate". But forming regiments from 
people of similar language, tribe and geo- 
graphical regions is natural to all countries ex- 
cept perhaps the United States. Only an Amer- 
ican could believe, as Grundy does, that “black 
consciousness is an inclusive concept, embrac- 
ing black Africans, Coloureds and Indians”. If 
the “melting pot” has so dismally failed in the 
US, why should it succeed in the far more 
heterogeneous collection of races, languages 
and religions that is South Africa? 

Grundy notes that the commander of the 
Transkei’s military forces, now General Reid 
Daly, created and led Rhodesia's "elite unit, 
the controversial Selous Scouts". Daly has told* 
his Own story in a book which Is as tedious as 
Onirtdy’s though Id the opposite way. Almost 
entirely lacking' in theory or speculation, 
Selous Scouts dulls the reader with its prolifera- 
tion of. detail about counter-insurgency war- 
fare. From the formation of the Selous Scouts 
in 1973 till their dispersal in 1980, we are given 
pen portraits of dozens of men recruited, 
dozens of terrorists "turned" and hundreds of 
long-forgotten skirmishes In the bush, or raids 
into neighbouring btack-ron countries. 

Properly edited , this could hove been a grlp- 
ping enough story. Much of it is fasciriatlng, 
such as : the several attempts to assassinate 
Joshua Nkomo. Although Reid Daly seems to 
be a quarrelsome mani and did not get on with 
the General Staff, It? is frapk and apparently- 
truthful oil mqst topics. He knew very well that 
most of. the Africans in the tribal trust lands; 
were on the : side pf , the rebels. He also found, ; 
to his own surprise, that black jfthqdeslah' 
troops, and even converted terrorists, proved; 
to be loj/al and expert Selous Scouts. Even (he 
Afrikimers whi? joined .the Selous And at Aral 
' refpAed fo Wdrk with blacks found themselves 
loslrig tltfilr cdlbur settseia the comradeship: of 


convinced that (he Church in South Africa 
must be more truly African if it is to become 
the significant force for change; and il is dear 
that they have political change in mind. The 
contributions arc uneven, and Albert Nolan's 
achingly predictable lament on (he awfulncss 
of life in the apartheid state and Denis Hurley's 
breezy tour of important foreign landmarks in 
the history of Catholic social teaching do little 
to establish an intellectually convincing con- 
text for the essays on the current position of the 
Church which follow; and yet these constitute 
the heart of a substantial and important discus- 
sion. The book is worth having for essays by 
John de Gruchy on Catholics and Calvinists, 

B rigid Flannagnn on Catholic education, 
James Kicrnan on the separatist black Chur- 
ches and Mandlenkhosi Zwnne on black 
Catholics. 

The Catholic Church in South Africa has 
always differed from the English Protestant 
Churches, and from the Anglican Church in 
particular. The latter’s crusading liberal clerics 
from the Revd John Philip to Trevor Hud- 
dleston have been detested by the authorities, 
condemned and expelled ever since slave- 
owning times. But, as Roman Catholics edu- 
cated during the 1950s and 60s will remember, 
the immigrant brothers and sisters who Tan the 
Catholic schools were there to police the souls of 
wild colonial children imtl not to talk politics, 
about which they knew little and cared less. 
White Catholics had their parishes; black Catho- 
lics had the missions. The Church was hardly in 
n position to protest against apartheid since, as 
Jabulani Nxumalo points out, it has practised its 
own form of separate development. In recent 
years there hove been moves towards integra- 
tion, but the writers here seem agreed that much 
more must be done if the Church in South 
Africa, where already eight out of ten Catholics 
are black, is to “matter" in the sense that Adrian 
Hastings uses that term in his fine, combative 
piece. 

The statements of the South African bishops 
dealing with race relations, issued over the past 


quarter-century, are here most usefully re- 
printed, and the increasing urgency of their 
tone is notable. The Church will have to come 
to terms with the majority of its members. But 
then so of course must South African society. 
Calls for justice, peace, change are made so 
often and with such vigour in South Africa that 
they become a substitute for the things them- 
selves. What black Catholics think and want- 
and whether their white brethren will grant il- 
ls not explored in these essays. South Africa is 
ruled by .convinced segregationists who prac- 
tise a peculiar form of Calvinism, and they 
have increased their hold on power with almost 
every election since the war. The recent in- 
tegration of Catholic schools and seminaries, 
as the contributors to Catholics in Apartheid 
Society arc quick to point out, is no great 
advance. After nil. hoteliers with their multi- 
racial bars have done no less. 

A tiny, vulnerable Christian minority which 
survived against the odds in South Africa were 
the Indian Christians who come to Natal be- 
tween I860 and 1911. J. B. Brain has made a 
most absorbing study of this resilient fragment, 
a little over 2,000 in a total Indian population 
of 152,184 whoenme to the sugar plantations, 
sonic ns indentured labourers, other os paying 
passengers on the ships from Madras and Cal- 
cutta, leaving behind famine and hardship and 
clearly hoping for a belter life in Natal. Brain 
has drawn on shippinglisisund church registers 
for her statistical profiles, which arc crisply 
presented; but the fascination of this book is 
her study of the early missions to the Christian 
Indians carried out by a variety of devoted 
pastors working in valiant obscurity, and she 
includes photographs of sonic of these mis- 
sionaries and of their first churches. A certain 
poignancy underlies the statistics for, ns Brain 
shows, many Christians returned to India, and 
the wretched lives they had tried to escape, 
preferring this to racial persecution in South 
Africa. Christian Indians in Natal is on elegant, 
scholarly study, but it is also n work of con- 
siderable imaginative sympathy. 


The third, unfinished volume of Arthur 
Koestler’s autobiography, written 
jointly with his wife Cynthia, provides a 
remarkable and fascinating insight into 
the life of one of the most extraordinary 
figures of the 20th century. 


‘A fascinating book ... a true, ‘A remarkably interesting book 


romantic story! of total . . . an authentic love story, and 

devotion, absolute loyalty, a highly compelling one* 

unconditional surrender and John Gross, Observer 
true love’ George Mikes, 

Sunday Telegraph 


*An intimate glimpse of 
Kbestkr’stife’ ! 

Mary Benson, Guardian 

The story of the two Arthur 
Koestlers - die wild, tpnhented 
man Cynthia Jefferies fell in love 
with, and the man of letters at 
Montpelier Square’ Godfrey 
Hodgson, New Statesman , 


John Chahdos, New Society 


ISBN 09 1543304 

Hutchinson £9.95 
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JONATHAN GOODMAN 

The Slabbing of George Harry Stores 

236pp. Allison and Busby. £8.95. 

085031 541 7 

The murder in 1909 of George Harry SCoits, 
owner of Gorse Hall on the Lancashiie- 
Cheshire border, has the enclosed, artificial 
atmosphere of many Sherlock Holmes stones. 
In September the family is at dinnef when a 
voice is heard outside in the gBrden saying: 
"Hold up your hands or I will shoot." Two 
shots are fired (but no bullets found), the win- 
dow glass is broken, the attack never ex- 
plained. An aiarm bell is installed, and seven 
weeks later it is ringing to some purpose. The 
cook finds a man hiding behind the kitchen 
door; he is seen also by the housemaid. He 
rushes into the hall , and Storrs comes out of the 
dining room. "Now I've got you”, the intruder 
says, He is seen by Mrs Storrs and her niece 
Marion Lindley, who also lives in the house. 
Mrs Storrs threatens the man with a shillelagh 
hanging on the wail, snatches away the gun in 
Ids hand and is told by her husband to go up and 
sound (he alarm. She docs so. Maripn Lindley 
runs out of the house to fetch help. When the 
police arrive they find Storrs bleeding to death 
In the kitchen. Mrs Stons is still upstairs ring- 
ing the bell, Storrs makes repeated requests to 
speak to his wife, but she is in her bedroom, 
perhaps in a state of collapse. He is asked the 
man’s identity, and says several times: "I don't 
know". By the time Mrs Stores comes down he 
has lapsed into unconsciousness. He dies. 

If it were a Holmes story the plot would be 
straightforward. The mysterious stranger 
would be somebody out of Storrs's guilty past, 
the first visit announced his intentions, install- 
ation of the alarm bell was a desperate attempt 
to avert inevitable vengeance, Storrs's anxiety 
to speak to bis wife sprang from a desire to tell 
her the truth. Several Holmes stories have 
similar themes. In fact, however, no secret 
from the past was ever discovered. Storrs was 
an impeccably respectable man. A cousin 


named Cornelius Howard, whom Storrs bad- 
not seen for eleven years, was arrested, tried, 
and acquitted when he proved an alibi. Several 
months later a man named Mark Wilde was 
also arrested, tried and acquitted. The mystery 
remained unsolved. 

Jonathan Goodman, who has written the 
first full-length book about the case, is also the 
author of the definitive study of the Wallace 
murder, and an almost equally good book 
about the burning of Evelyn Foster in 1931. 
Goodman is the premier English investigator 
of crimes past. His prime virtues are the thor- 
oughness of his research , and a manifest deter- 
mination to be reasonable. He lacks the stylish- 
ness of William Roughead and the adroitness 
that enabled Edgar Lustgarten to turn almost 
every case he wrote about into a legal battle of 
wits, but one trusts Mr Goodman to mention 
every vital fact, as one could not trust either 
Roughead or Lustgarten. His destruction of 
Yseuit Bridges's account of the Wallace mur- 
der, simply by demonstration of her numerous 
and important inaccuracies, is beautifully 
done. He is not a man to sacrifice factual 
accuracy to liveliness. 

His researches into the Gorse Hall affair 
have been as thorough as usual. Several visits 
to Stalybridge where Gorse Hall stood, talks 
with local people, consultations with a local 
solicitor and the Stalybridge Historical Socie- 
ty, searches of registers and files: we are in no 
doubt that whatever could be discovered 
seventy years after the event has been found. 
The investigations have been rewarding in re- 
lation (o the police and to the legal figures 
involved in the trials. The portrait of Detective 
Inspector Pierce, dapper, boyish, with a quiff 
of dark hair, "abreast of fashion with a pointed 
collar and a small bow tie", is particularly 
good. Pierce became committed to the idea of 
Wilde's guilt, was marked after the acquittal as 
“the detective who arrested the wrong man" 
and obtained no further preferment. Good- 
man is also perhaps the first writer about the 
case to note that Edward Theophilus Nelson, 
the barrister who defended Howard briefly and 
Wilde in his trial, was a black West Indian. 

Unfortunately the central mystery remains 
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[’ GLADYS MITCHELL 
j No Winding-Sheet 
| 208pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. . 

071823999 " . ■ ■/' ■■ '• 

Gladys Mitchell died at her home in Dorset last 
July after completing No Winding-Sheet, her 
sixty-sixth crime novel. Speedy Death, her first 
•. book; appeared in 1929. It's a lively, eccentric 
‘ murder story, whose flavour is conveyed by the 
; fact that the first corpse is that of a well-known , 

:• . virile explorer 1 who, when discovered drowned 
[ ; in a bath, turns ou| to be a' woman. Mrs (later 
• • Dame), Beatrice Adela Lestrahge 1 Bradley, 
j > that famous psychiatrist with the appearance of 
'j*; , a sinister. pterodactyl and a Cheshire Cat smile, 
if j. makes: her first .appearflnpe Here, becoming, 
ij : perhaps the only' fictional detective to be tried 
ij and .acquitted for a murder which she h&s in : 


mysterious. At the end of his survey Goodman 
suggests three possibilities: first, that Howard 
was the murderer, and his alibi faked or wrong- 
ly timed; second, that Wiide was guilty, since 
there were “many suspicious coincidences" in- 
volving him; third, that the German governess 
in the household of a friend might have been 
pregnant, that Stores was the putative father 
and that this was the cause of the governess's 
suicide. The third solution, which involves a 
wholly conjectural visit to England made by a 
German member of the governess's family, is 
not worth consideration since there is no evid- 
ence to support it. Nor are any new facts intro-, 
duced to buttress the cases against Howard and 
Wiide. What the jurors thought may be seen 
from the twenty and fifty minutes respectively 
that they took to acquit the two men. The cases 
against both were extremely weak, basically 
because neither was shown to have had any 
reason for killing Storrs. The nearest the au- 
thor gets to a motive is a half-hearted sugges- 
tion that Howard might have been Storrs’s ille- 
gitimate son, and in Wilde’s case gossip re- 
tailed years later that Wilde’s girl-friend had 
been sacked by Stores from her job at his mill. 
Goodman is also led into the unlikely sugges- 
tion that the first attack was faked by Storrs 
himself with the complicity of his coachman, 
who committed suicide within a few days of his 
master’s death. 

One casts doubt on the reasoning, not the 
research. The author does not touch on the 
truly extraordinary behaviour of the four 
women in the house when the attack took 
place. They departed on their various missions 
leaving Storrs struggling with the intruder, and 
were away for so long that he had time to stab 
Storm fifteen times and leave the scene before 
any of them returned. Most remarkable of all 
Was Mrs Storrs’s ringing of the alarm bell at the 
top of the house for nearly half an hour without 
coming back to help her husband. Why did she 
not come down, even when urged to do so by 
the police? Was it because she feared that he 
would reveal the skeleton in the closet? The 
skeleton in the closet, the mysterious stranger 
- the solution may lie in Holmesian regions 
•after all. 


school for boys in a town not far from South- 
ampton. Mr Pythias, the geography master, 
has disappeared, and with him have vanished 
several thousand pounds collected to pay for a - 
school trip to Greece. Dame Beatrice, bringing 
a psychologist's mlrid to bear on essays written 
by boys in a lower form, soon sorts the matter 
out. If it is not one of Gladys Mitchell’s best, 
books, it still preserves many of their charac- 
teristics; and, like all her novels, could be by 
no-one else: it is unmistakabiy hers. • 

LESLIE CHARTER IS 

Salvage for the Saint 

191pp. Hoddet and Stoughton. £7.95. 

0340334975 .. ' . . ' 

Leslie Chatteris wrote his first Saint hoVel in ' 
1930; now, half a century. later, here is the 
fiftieth. Simon Templar is as handsome, lithe 
and debonair as ever, once more he’s engaged 
in. his favourite pursuit of doing down the un- 


chllUng, and Peter Whalley’s “My Love, 1 
Could Never Leave You" possibly the most 
ingenious, there is also a beautifully written 
Victorian pastiche from Celia Dale, ^ peat spy 
anecdote from Anthony Price, a pleasing 
account of a mysterious feticide from Antonin 
Fraser, and a good joke from H. R. F. Keating. 
And six others. . 


RAYWALSH 

The Mycroft Memoranda • • 

186pp. Deutsch. £7.95. 

0233975829 ' 

In his first novel Ray Walsh has tried his hand 
at an old theme; Sherlock Holmes meets Jack 
the Ripper. Things begin well, with the two 
inhabitants of 221B Bakdr Street recovering 
from their recent sojourn at Baskerville Hall- 
there’s a whiff or two of the, authentic Watson 
about the description here. ,But ail too soon 
Holmes is revealed as an imposter, without the 
of tfe original; and.the plot 
sinks deeperand deeper irtto.' a Grimpbri Mire V: • 
of con.fuslo n .from >yhidjh- Jt can’t even be 
reached by Lord John Roxtpn, makfng a guest 
appearahte on lpan frpm The Lost World. 
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Taking it 
seriously 

Reginald Hill ~~~~ 

ROBIN W. WINKS " " 

Modus Operand!: An Excursion into Detective 
Fiction 

13!pp. Kudos and Godine, 45, Biackfriare 
Road, London. SE1 8NZ. 

0879234067 

Crime fiction is one of the novel’s many poor 
relations. To get n fair hearing, it usually either 
advances hesitantly, slouch hat in hand, or 
cartwheels mndly across the crystal floor. In 
Modus Operand i, Robin W. Winks tries a diffe- 
rent approach, but almost stumbles at thestart 
on a rough patch of justification. He is at great 
pains in Chapter One to explain that here is no 
attempt at a definitive study. It is what he calls 
“an excursion”, in effect an extended Roman- 
tic essay, meandering easily from personal re- 
miniscence to close argument, from gut-feeling 
to scholarship. The father of the form is Haz- 
litt. It is capable in the best hands of infinite 
subtleties of shape and function; it needs no 
special pleading. But Winks asserts that this 
excursive form is absolutely necessary to his 
chosen theme. His ground is that “to be serious 
. . . about detective fiction is beyond the 
bounds of most modem literary criticism", and 
he illustrates this by quoting hyperbolical 
claims (whether real or invented is not clear) 
which, while certainly daft enough to make us 
smile, seem too absurd to prove much more' 
than the claimants' daftness. The ease with 
which Winks himself later lets Keats and Kip- 
ling, Johnson and James rub shoulders with 
Doyle and Deighton, Symons and Sayers, de- 
monstrates that there is no automatic 
awkwardness in such associations. 

On the other hand, there is certainly no need 
to turn a deaf ear when the bad-mouthing 
starts. Winks proves to be a very adept and 
stylish counter-puncher. Edmund Wilson, old- 
time heavyweight among the anti-crimers with 
his bludgeoning essay "Who Cares Who Killed 
Roger Ackroyd?" is economically' felled in 
Chapter Two, and two rounds later ah easy 
points victory is gained over the flyweights of 
academic snobbery. But Winks is more than 
just a scrapper. His man down, he kneels be- 
side him and urges him to understand what it is , 
that made him provoke the fight in the first 
place. His analysis of the possible reasons for 
this need to keep detective fiction in its place Is 
masterly, but best of all is the way he moves 
from justification . to accusation. The usual 
gibes that the form Is non-serious, rigid, popu- 
lar, mediocre etc, he denis with easily. Bui then 
he writes, “perhaps the most important reason 
why detective fiction has not attracted more sc-' 
rious attention is that It frightens many people-’ 1 
Whnt a telling shaft this is: when a man ques- 
tions your taste, question his courage, and see 
who feels the deeper hurtl Winks’s supporting 
arguments are riot altogether convincing, but . 
his heart is in the right place. 

But this is not simply a partisan piece. Thei 
enemies within are severely dealt with also. 
Graham Greene Is taken to task for the down- ■ • 
grading Implicit in labelling his thrillers "enter- 
tainment s” and other crime novelists qrc 
mocked for labelling their thrillers ^novels"**; 
if this pushed them a few points upmarket- • 
Later, the sharp reproofs administered tp ? 
pair of best*selling:authors, one for idleness of - 
research', the other for silliness of theme; tt j 
mind us even more strongly that Winks is w 
nhere' chauvinist defender of the genie biit.ta; 
his cojurtm in the New Republic , a percept* 
an<| demanding reviewer of its artefacts; If aD r. . 
one is going to damn ys or defend Us* ft® 
Winks is 6tir min. " . ' -j ;;' - 

: Yet a defence has tb be positive top; hot jwt . 

, a rebuttal of cafpers, but fin assertion of yaiws;.. 
And K^rein lies the. real value of Modus Opy,:- 
isaperional assessment , made wiij; 

V gteat authority . Winks moves easily thro# 
areas' 6f psychological arid sociological 

that large ;<tf#s ?. 
function and asko&ation are admissible jwthput 
: apatrilityi he differentiates sub-species, of 
genr$ , jlie • pVafuateii Individual puthpre-,3J 
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Hugh Haughton 

DONALD DAVIE 
Collected Poems 1971-1983 
172pp. Manchester: Carcanef. £5.95. 

0856354627 

GEORGE DEKKER (Editor) 

Donald Davie and (he Responsibilities of 
Literature 

153pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £9.95. 

085635 466 X 

Donald Davie’s Collected Poems 1950-1970 be- 
gan with a confident triptych of neo-classical 
lyrics which amounted, in effect, to a poetic 
manifesto for that energetic, publically 
accountable neo-classicism argued for in 
Davie's critical books, Purity of Diction in Eng- 
lish Verse and Articulate Energy. As poet and 
critic Davie has thrived upon nets of public 
profession - he might be said to be, in contrast 
to his near contemporaries Lowell and Berry- 
man, less a poetic confessor than a poetic pro- 
fessor - and he opened his poetic account in 
that first collection by declaring himself a "pas- 
ticheur of Late Augustan styles", a man whose 
"heart is not to be solidled"; be portrayed the 
Muse preferring a respectable marriage to 
Reason to the suspect attractions of romance. 
Now his Collected Poems ; 1971-83 , containing 
the three books he has produced since 1970 - 
The Shires, In the Stopping Train nnd Three 
For Water Music - plus a new work called The 
Battered Wife and Other Poems , starts off with 
a deceptively casual, formally loose reflective 
poem which is less a manifesto than an apo- 
logy. It is subtitled "A poem of the 60V and is 
a sympathetic psychological portrait'of a be- 
leaguered, judicious, but compromised public 
figure, who has stood up for rational, classical 
and late Augustan standards: Pilate. 

The keeping up of standards 
(The right ones, Roman), how it sustained him once! 
The harm it does him, 

the practice of severity, 
which someone has to do, he 
knows. He knows it. 

The reader knows that this is, at ieast in part , 
a self-portrait of the artist as a middle-aged 
professor - Davie has for decades as our most 
authoritative and wide-ranging critic of mod- 
ern poetry administered more than poetic jus- 
tice - and if the poem offers both a defence and 
expression of his critical authority, it also 
counts the cost both to himself and to human 
values. It was hard being an Augustan in (he 
1960s - and the depressing last hundred ppges , 
of Davie’s first Collected confirms the poetic 
price he paid for becoming a hectoringly re- 
actionary ideologue: the winter talent grew 
positively glBcial. "Pilate" as the frontispiece 
of his second Collected suggests a more sceptic- 
al, inward and self-questioning writer, even as 
it harks back to the political battles of bis crisis 
years. Its tone of chastened puzzlement and 
sense of personal limitation in fact colour most 
of the best poems in the volume - marking not 
only a return to the brief puzzles and epiphan- 
ies of the earliet Events and Wisdoms, but an 
admirable capacity for self-renewal and self- 
criticism. 

Davie has always been a poet of limits and 
limitations, but where in the past he could 
proclaim that “excellence is sparse" and plead 
for “an agreeable strictness", the present book 
reflects upon limitations with mordant- and. 
often poignant wit. A poem to his daughter 
under the Hardyesque title "On Seeing Her 
Leave", after celebrating the classic ethos of 
the "civic" and "moralistic" architecture of 
London; ends on quite another note: "So much 
of the price is missed / In the tally of toil, ink, 
years: / Count.-neo-classicist, / The choking 
back of tears’*. A poem about a site of classical 
legend and epiphany ruefully admits that 
“some f Who missed ti>e flash of a fin / Were 
keeping their eyes on rhyme-schemes". A 
love-poem concedes that “the diction kit be- 
gins to fall apart" and . .more surprisingly, wel- 
comes the fept (“H|gh time It did, high tim?”). 
There’s a whole poem devoted to a rather 
academic, pastiche of Late Augustan Style, 
making joke reference to the stock personific- 
ations of (be; Augustan lyric such as "Stour 
Labour!’ and "Old Soi"-in fa0t it'sare/lectfve 
paipdy : qf Smart’s "A Morning Piece 1 ’ applied- 


"And that mob of ideas? Don’t knock them. 
The sick pell-mell / Goes by the handsome 
Olympian name of Reason." The political 
quensiness of that "mob” named as "Reason" 
is a far cry from the moral imagination of "The 
Bride of Reason". Davie's neo-classicism 
looks distinctly battered - as at the personal 
level does his self-esteem as man and poet. A 
tough, self-mocking poem triggered by the cry 
of a screech-owJ wryly admits: “In fact the 
birdcalls I / Can name are precious few. / Night- 
ingales sang to me / Once, and I never knew"; 
and acknowledges that his is “A gamut that 
remains I Indubitably scant". 

But such incisive moments of self-criticism, 
with their chafing sense of self-imposed limit- 
ations, and their anxiety about the propriety of 
proper names, don’t of course amount to palin- 
odes. Their trim, sociable ethos, elegant conci- 
sion, and very diction, proclaim and justify the 
scant gamut they in part lament. Davie says it is 
“high time" the diction kit fell apart, yet the 
poem finds a Beckettian dignity and touch of 
"high” diction in the clichl "high time" itself. 
The injunction to "count" the holding-back of 
tears both laments the high price of the neo- 
classical style and confirms the metrical habit 
of counting bents, if the birdeniis he enn name 
arc "precious few" they are dearly precious - 
as the language is precise. The collection shows 
Davie facing up to the narrowness of his emo- 
tional and technical rungc - most memorably in 
the sdf-lacerating Doppelgdnger sequence "In 
the Stopping Train", with its probing portrait 
of "the nian going mad inside" the skilled pro- 
fessional poet: "This journey will punish the 
bastard: / he'JI have his flowering gardens / to 
stare at through the hot window; / words like 
‘laurel’ won’t help". “He never needed to sec", 
says the speaker, “not with his art to help him". 
Yet this terrible account of a minor poet’s im- 
passe is. like Pound's Mauberley (a poem that 
goes on haunting Davie) a triumph of confid- 
ent and rational art, a moral triumph over the 
humiliating limitations it perceives and satir- 
izes. Recognizing the “scant gamut" has en- 
tailed jettisoning the ambitious exercises in 
public satire, Byronic verse-letters, large-scale 
narrative, and free-wheeling Dom-like mono- 
logues such as "England", that engrossed and 
engulfed Davie’s talent in the 1960s - but has 
given a new resonance to bis exploration of his 
limited terrain, this time from within, and in a 
verse subtly gauged to catch the rhythms of a 
speaking voice, albeit an incorrigibly peda- 
gogic one. 

. : Davie has always favoured direct confront- 
ation and the role of Plain Speaker, even while 
championing the great modernists against the 
infectious philistinism of his contemporaries 
Larkin and Amis. And though his public stance 
now seems less confidently assertive, the re- 
cent lyrics have lost none of the directness and 
aggressive terseness of his earlier work. They 
normally begin abruptly with an act of head-on 
confrontation that dramatizes a personal en- 
counter with a place, friend, memento, name 
or event. Throughout the book the poet 
addresses his subjects with format informaUty- 
he is a poet of address above all. His poems to 
fellow poets hail them wiih varying degrees of 
ceremony but with equal forthrightness: Thom 
Gunn as “Conquistador I", Mandelstam as 
“Russian Jew”, and Seamus Heaney with a 
• plain, curt "Heaney”. 

Names matter in : and are the matter of 
Davie^ poetry. 'tTieire isscarcely a pdem in this 
new collection which does not hinge in some 
way on the proper names of places or persons - 
or thematically upon the problems of proper 
naming. The Shires, published in 1974 when 
the shire-counties were being reorganized, is 
ah act of poipinal piety to the old county names 
in the form of a garrulous gazetteer or B to Y pf 
the country, buiti up around personal associ- 
ation and reflective reminiscence based on the 
names of friends, family, and literary acquaint- 
ances. Though Davie has argued in many 
places for poetry of geography, the sequence Is 
in no real sense a poem of place r only of place 
names. In the ’end, is the poem ‘‘Essex" 
asserts, "Names and things npraed don '( match 
ever” - and the associations don't succeed tri 
' establishing a valid public reference. Tod many 
names vt dropped, too few caught:. Worcester 
Pearnfuns,. Spaghetti Junction, Saxon Mild as, 
alJal^ler;Rose-bay.>llidwherb B an Odpon, 
the LelceSitersHlife 'Poetry' Society,. E-boat, 


Alley, the Via Geliia in Derbyshire, and Mr 
Auden, are a random sample. 

If The Shires fails as a sequence. In the 
Stopping Train and Three For Water Music, 
which approach the problem of matching 
names and realities from opposite angles, bui 
with comparable poetic intelligence and moral 
scepticism, seem to me eloquently successful in 
their distrust of poetic eloquence. This is from 
“The Fountain of Cynng”: 

Sky-blue, dark-blue, set<-grecn. cerulean dyes 
Dye into Tables what we hoped were lies 
And feared were truths. A happy turn, a word 
Says they are both and nothing untoward. 

Coloured by rhetoric, to die of grief 
Becomes as graceful as falling off a leaf: 

No chokings, retchings, not the same as dying 
Starved and worn out because you can’t stop crying. 
Poet and critic here arc, as so often when Davie 
is writing at his best, indistinguishable. The 
rhymed couplets catch something of Ovid's 
seductive force, as well as reaching back into 
the English tradition of Dryden, but they also 
undo the seduction of that mythologizing tech- 
nique by d witty deflation that once again in- 
volves ihe neo-classicist in counting tears, and 
fighting out nn argument between poetry und 
truth to plain experience. 

In “Spring Song", "Widowers” , “At Seur, 
Near Blois”, "Portland", "Father the Caval- 
ier", “Seeing Her Leave", "Screech-Owl" - 
nnd in the two, extended imitations of Han- 
sard, “A Garland for Ronsnrd" and "Summer 
Lightning" - Davie hns written reflective, per- 
sonal lyrics, which meditate on human nnd 
poetic imperfection in an idiom which, like 
Ben Jonson’s, while drawing on the classical 
traditions of English poetry, articulates an 
energetic, stiffly plain, learnedly argumenta- 
tive, but vulnerable ethos. However personal, 
they speak for a predicament which is more 
than that. With the exception of "Pilate” and 
the letter to Heaney, it is not the civic or public 
poems (hat impress - Davie’s Anglican lady, 
Christian hero, heroic admirals and Town-end 
arc frankly boring, and his version of Ron- 
sard’s “Antres, et vous fontaines" is loo primly 
Augustan to be a fair version of the great tom- 
beau the French poet designed for himself. But 
“A Spring Song" , one of the gems of the collec- 
tion, shows the winter talent betiding both (he 
Provencal Primavera convention and his 
Augustan “diction kit" to accommodate the 
"truth'' of the love of the poet and his wife, a 
pair of middle-aged tourists in France: 

Spring pricks a Utile. I get out tbe maps, 

Time, to demoralize my song, high time. 

Vernal a little. Primavera. First 
Green, first truth and last. 

High time, high time. " 

If the repentant moralist is. parodying himself 
here in this comic Beckettian monologue, as he 
“demoralizes” his song, he is patently not de-; 
moralized - and the poem finally redeems the 
promise of its Augustan epigraph; "Stooping 
to truth, we potter to Montolre / High time my 
love, high time and a long time yet." . 

Donald Davie and the Responsibilities of 
Literature , edited by George Dekker, is more a 
scholarly tribute than a guide to Davie’s work, 
but makes a welcome arid informative compan- 
ion to the second Collected Poems. The ten 
contributors provide a kind of respectful joint 
report on Davie in mid-career, but don’t try to 
build up a picture of his career as a whole 
(there is no reference to his early association 
with The Movement or his later involvement 
with F/V Review, for example) or examine his 
work in its wholeness (poet and critic, are 
uniquely integrated in Davie). Though many 
of the critical essays address themselves to cen- 
tral concerns of his writing, none effectively 
confronts the central business of assessing his 
achievement to date, or locating it wkbin the 
context of contemporary poetry (other modern 
poets barely rate a mention). What the book 
lacks in fact are just (hose qualities of abrasive 
clarity and energetic judgment which one 
valuta in Davie's own criticism of contempor- 
ary poetry. 

. Though a slim book; It covers cjulte a lot of 
ground. There are substapiial general essays 
tin Davie’s Christianity and poll fleshy Gregory 
Schirnwr and Robert ' von Hallberg, and 
thematic accounts of his poet jo portrayal tif 
Ireland (a neglected aspect this, beautifully 
treated by Augustine Martin) and eighteenth- 
century England (obviously central to his aes- 
thetic, programme hjs reading p^riljsh 
culnjr£,.,;as .Howard. EreWuq-tjJU/- 


Curiously there is no comparable exploration 
of "English and American in Donald Davie”, a 
glaring omission, since ibis is a major pre- 
occupation of both his verse and criticism. 
There are, however, two detailed and sugges- 
tive studies of his vexed treatment of those 
antithetical modern masters. Pound and Pas- 
ternak, touchstones of his own poetic vocation, 
and a lively, factual piece on Davie in the role 
of modern master himself, as he conducts that 
most un-English of academic occasions, the 
(Graduates Only) Creative Writing Class, in 
addition to these fairly straightforward 
academic contributions, Charles Tomlinson 
has written n poem "Instead of an Essay", 
spelling out what Davie has meant to him as a 
poet, and Hugh Kenner a provocatively irres- 
ponsible essay-inMead-of-a-poem, entitled 
"Responsibilities'’, praising Davie as an inst- 
ance of "the English talent for the Representa- 
tive Career" and comparing him to Cardinal 
Newman (America being to Davie what Rome 
was to Newman). Oddly, iheie is only one 
study of nn individual book of Davie's, Dana 
Gioia's contribution on The Shires. Since this 
has nothing to say about the poetry itself, nnd 
indeed only quotes from the sequence oiicc, it 
doesn’t stand a chance of making good its im- 
plausible claim that The Shires is his “most 
complex book of poems" or “one of the most 
fascinnting nnd successful long poems in Eng- 
lish" since Driggflatts. 

The best essays give us close readings of the 
poems themselves. Outstanding is Angela 
Livingstone’s on Davie’s creative dialogue 
with Pasternak during tbe period of Events and 
Wisdoms, giving a persuasive account of what 
drew Davie to Pasternak, a “vigorous speak- 
ing, rather than singing voice” and his "sober 
and life-knowing finality", as well as what Pas- 
ternak drew out of him, in translation and im- 
itation, and also in Davie’s original poems such 
as (he marvellous “Hill Field", Bernard Ber- 
gonzi adds to our understanding of Davie's 
bewilderingly fluctuating judgments on Pouud 
in his criticism, arguing that Pound is like a 
“cardiograph" of the later poet's attitude to his 
own vocation. Augustine Martin’s subtle, 
close-up discussion of Davie’s contradictory 
poems for and against Ireland, "Ireland of (he 
Bombers" nnd “ 1 977, Near Mullingar", both in 
the new Collected, shows how, even in recoil 
from Irish politics, Davie pays conscious trib- 
ute to Irish art, with his artful use of Celtic 
metrical devices learned from Austin Garke - 
an admirable demonstration of Davie’s capac- 
ity to learn from others' virtues and his own 
. mistakes. 

The general essays toodependon the quality 
of their particular perception. Gregory Schir- 
mer not only gives a useful account of.Davie's 
progress from Yorkshire Dissenter lo Amer- ■ 
lean Episcopalian after twenty years of vacillat- 
ing between “agnosticism and extremely, tepid 
Anglicism” (sic), but demonstrates (he effects 
of these changes on and in the poetry itself - as 
he abandons the "literary” irony of early 
poems tike “Dissentient Voice” for tbe de- 
votional and doctrinally anchored religious 
lyrics of the new Collected, such as “Livings- 
hayes”. Robert van Hallberg, offering queerly 
implausible readings of the poems and an. ' 
equally implausible account of Dario's politic- 
al position, sees Ihe “pull to the right" as (he 
“occupational hazard” of Ihe "Liberal poet", . 
without seeing (hat this is drastically damaging 
to both Davie and the Libera] sta nce he praises 
- in fact this approach misreads and ignores the . 
content of too many poems. 

Kenner, in putting Davie forward os an in- 
stance of a “Representative Career" portrays , 
him as an embodiment of the strains of a cul- ' 
Hire in which literary criticism and poetry have 
taken over the (burdens property home by 
. theology. “Languages’ 1 , he says, "should not,' 
be agonised over like Christianities." We are 
back here with Davie's anxiously- judicious 
Pilate, keeping up his standards. . Davie's 
attempt lo make poetry and criticism hear 
these strains is,. in lls uncomforlable way , ex- 
emplary. v 

. The latest' issue (Nb 3) of Oxford Poetry) 
contains ten previously unpublished under-’ 
graduate poems by W. H. Auden, as well as 
interviews with Sir Stephen Spender and with 
Terry Engleton (by Paul Hamilton)/ Copies 
may be had Jfop.flwi Editor* Oxfw$, Potty, 

. is^gdaUm Cpfiege , OxfonL ,*rt .25.e*tlhy ^ ; 
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Survivors and their stories 


E. J. Kenney 

L. D. REYNOLDS (Editor) 

Texts and Transmission: A Survey of the Latin 
Classics 

509pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £32.50. 
0198144563 

"I am not very fond of feeding on the dust of 
libraries, and I know very well that there are 
others who can sort out this kind of thing with 
much greater ease and accuracy." My own 
sympathy with this frank avowal - by Wilamo- 
witz, no less- enhances my admiration for the 
virtues of this book, an object-lesson in the 
transmutation of dust into gold. It is offered 
as an eightieth birthday tribute to Sir Roger 
Mynors by friends and former students, 
quorum pars aliquantula fui - though myself 
something of an Idle Apprentice. L. D. 
Reynolds and his colleagues are to be t hanked 
and congratulated for producing a Festschrift 
which is at once the aptest possible recognition 
of all that Sir Roger, by his work and his 
teaching, lias achieved and caused others to 
achieve in this field, and, what Is not mie of all 
or indeed most Fcstschriftcn. will be for years 
to come an indispensable tool for scholars and 
students. 

It replaces, at least in part and for Lat- 
in texts, F. W. Hall's invaluable but long- 
antiquated Companion to Classical Texts ( 1913) 
and covers (to quote the Preface) “all authors 
and texts down to Apulcius which had their 
own independent transmission’’ with "a gener- 
ous selection of later authors who might be 
regarded for one reason or another ns belong- 
ing to the classical tradition’*. It would be un- 
reasonable to cavil about details, more espec- 
ially as the selection is nearly thirty per cent 
larger than Hall’s; but it is a pity (hat room 
could not be found for one text of extraordin- 
ary interest and importance, the Digest. We 
begin arre&tingly with the Agrimensores: 
“Every schoolboy knows that the Romans 
were a practical people, but not every school- 
boy knows what they did with a groma." So 

M. Di Reeve, who is responsible, singly or joint- 
ly, for almost a third of the volume and whose 
obiter dicta at times offer to steal the show, as 
when he writes that "Friedrich’s edition [of the 
Topica J and its twentieth-century descendants 
have the same air of improvisation ns the work 
itself, which Cicero wrote from memory on 

I board ship." 

Hard words; but it is salutary to be re- 
R minded-, as one is on nearly every page of this 
[book, of how much still remains to be done in 
this fundamental area of humane learning and 
how many Latin writers have not yet had their 
Mexts - let alone their- textual histories - 
saiisfactori I y . established. These discussions 
p abound in painters to neglected problems and 
| suggestions for promising research topics. Did 
| the archetype of Avianus* manuscripts call him 
L that.br Avienus? Who will bring order into the 
J confusion of Floras' text? Who will produce a 
i stemma F6r Asconius that holds water, as the 
i current one does hot? Hyginus’ Astroitomlca 
I cannot even boast a reliable list of manuscripts, 
k never mind an adequate edition. .Even in the 
(tradition of Lucretius; whose stemma. “has 
long, been one of the great show-pieces of 
v classical scholarship" (Reynolds, p 218), loose 
' ends persist.'In that connexion, by ihewny.the 
.editor may have missed an opportunity, for 
: according to Friedrich Leo a textbook case of a- 
j closed - recension Is offered by Venamltis 
| Fortunatus. 

g : < Fresh mb teri^^ouhpues (demerge from (he 
\ libraries. It -is 'how calculated that there -are 
probably in Existence some 650 medieval 
ij; manuscripts of Terence; the Current published 
■(* i estimate is 450. Artew discovery may solve a 
I; VpFdbleiti. it may cpntpound.it. A vexed ques- 
;j tipn Intbeiransmission ofVnleriusFlaqcus was 
elegantly and definitively settled between one' 

= •! Teubpler edition (1070) and thenext (I960) by 
'! the surfacing , of Politinn’s long-lost second 
IMis&llairtbrttw Centuria. Fate was alscr kind- 
(Reynolds Vp 175) when It arranged that the : 
-j author of nine elegiac verses rescued from a 
rubj)l^h-heap in Egyptian Nubia in 1978 should 
{ ^Identified the name Lycoris ini the Jfjrat , 
v VhhbVbui aftcr that; a; sense. Of bumquV todk' 


Sallust’s Histories, widely read in antiquity, t 
survived in a fifth-century copy, only to be cut t 
up for binding and palimpsesting around ad c 
700. Had that copy hung on unnoticed for c 
another hundred years students would not v 
have to form their opinions of Sallust from the i 
Catiline and the Jugurtha. Quintus Serenus’ c 
Liber medicinalis, on the other hand, recom- c 
mended neither by utility noT literary merit, t 
got a lift on the Carolingian bandwagon and I 
lives on, unhonoured and unread. When r 
chance is benign or neutral, humnn frailty has f 
stepped in. Even in the late sixteenth century i 
and with material as sensational (one would 1 
have thought) as new bits of Petronius, disting- s 

uished scholars were communicating their dis- t 
coveries in a fashion guaranteed to keep their 1 
successors puzzling away happily to this day. t 

What fraction we now possess of all the Latin ] 
books written in classical antiquity is probably s 
post all conjecture. Many had disappeared or 
were no longer accessible well before the be- f 
ginning of the Dark Ages. Attrition was grad- | 
ual. Some texts now lost were still in circulation i 

somewhere in the Western Empire as late as t 
the early sixth century: Reynolds in his intro- 1 
ductory survey lists known examples, and i 
there must have been many others. Then, i 
abruptly, around 550 the curtain falls: “the • 
copying nf classical texts tapered off to such an 
extent that the continuity of pagan culture i 
came close to being severed." 

Rescue came by what verges on a miracle; , 
for the Carolingian Revival is easier to describe 
than to explain. Under the aegis of Charle- 
magne there took place about the year 800 
what Reynolds calls the “upturn" - a change of 
attitude as sudden as that which 250 years be- 
fore had nearly cut the lifeline. Before 800 any 
pagan texts that found their way from Italy to 

Ideal subjects 

Henry Chadwick 

PATRICIA COX 

Biography in Lale Antiquity: A Quest for the 
Holy Man 

166pp. University of California Press. £21.25. 
0520046129 

For the period of the later Roman Empire we 
have no Plutarch or Suetonius, but quite, a 
number of biographies and autobiographies: 
panegyrics of emperors living and dead, lives 
of sophists, philosophers, ascetics, and 
bishops, and portrayals of heroes of the moral 
and spiritual life. The ideological conflict be- 
tween polytheism and Christianity in the third 
century ad led writers on both sides of the 
divide to paint verbal portraits of their ideal 
figures, men who specially guided humanity on 
the authentic path to God. Neopythagoreans 
and Neoplatonists wrote idealizing Lives of 
Pythagoras and of Apollonius of Tyana, con- 
cerning whom there was a double tradition - 
one representing bipi ps a deep philosopher, 
the other as a magician. For the (hird^entUfy 
pagans, both men were possessed of a divine 
nature, whose power then communicated to 
mortals through miracles or inspired prophecy, 
through ascetic withdrawal from; society and 
yet a generijus sharing of. their wisdom, with 
frail, blind humanity. 

Porphyry i wrote not only q.Llfe.pf thp 
divine. Pythagoras bin also a Life bf piotfous, '’ 
his ; attractively human , but also enigmatic 
Uyacher at Rome. Admittedly the biographer 
- bf Plotinus (like other biographers since) was 
quite as interested in inioressjng On th$ reader 
his own importance in the charmed circleps in 
describing the awe which his extraordinary 
master induced, al least m his'mper circle of 
disciples. Porphyry Wanted everyone to luiow 
how right so great q man had been to entrust . 
him with the arranging and editing of his 
treatises; how profoundly . Plotinus had . 
admired both his acuteness in Criticism and his 
1 capacity for inspired ecstatic verse ; , and how at;: 
the age of sixty-eight Porphyry, himself had 
once attained the experience of mystical union 
which catne oqly four times in life even la the 
' : divlffciy j( qjj$cd Plqtinus. Pbrphytjy*s picture 
pf^jkVeiy. special gqniu$; ; 


the great monasteries of the North were apt to 
be prized for their parchment rather (linn their 
contents. So it befell with Sallust, mid with 
other important copies of Pliny, Ovid and Livy 
whose fragments have been retrieved and stud- 
ied. After 800 came a dramatic change; at its 
centre, as Bernard Bischoff has shown, was the 
court of Charlemagne and a number of monas- 
teries associated with it. By 900 the bulk of 
Latin texts still available had been located and 
recopied in the beautiful hand from which our 
printed roman letter descends. Some discover- 
ies remained to reward later investigators, but 
little recopied in that crucial century was sub- 
sequently lost. The lion’s share, some two- 
thirds, of extant ninth-century manuscripts of 
Latin classical texts were copied in the monas- 
teries of what is now France. Germany and 
Italy also contributed , but the example and the 
stimulus were French. 

Thereafter the story becomes too complic- 
ated and ramifying to summarize. Reynolds 
pursues it, with economy and lucidity, down to 
the second great Revival of the Italian Renaiss- 
ance and the arrival on the scene of the printed 
book; and the catalogue takes up the tale 
author by author. Stephen Leacock dismissed 
conventional laments for the disappearance of 
so much classical literature as humbug. "When 
I reflect that I have openly expressed regret, as 
a personal matter, even in the presence of 
women, forthe missing books of Tacitus . . .1 
can find no words in which to beg for pardon 
.... I believe all scholars lie like this. ,r Well, 
it is true that if we possessed autograph copies 
of all of Gahus or Livy or Tacitus a good deal of 
the fun and excitement of scholarship would be 
lost. It is no accident that dons delight in detec- 
tive fiction or that one of the favourite recrea- 
tions of M. R. James was the jigsaw puzzle. 


A naked group participating hi a ceremony, 
P f °»X bl ? °f t h eser P en t-'>VorsUipping gnostic cult of 
the Ophites, depicted on an alabaster bowl of the f 
third to fifth centuries from Syria or Asia Minor: 
reproduced from Kurt Rudolph ’s Gnosis: the 
Nature and History of an Ancient Religion 
(Edinburgh: T.and.T. Clark) x to be reviewed in a 
later issue of the TLS . ' 


Thai indeed i* part of the fascination of ihk 
book. Huge ns is the number of damaged or 
missing pieces, the main lines of the picture 
emerge. Through the laborious spadework of 
scholars like Mynors and Bischoff and the con- 
tributors to this volume the reader glimpse 
lost world - the Europe evoked in one oi 
Kipling’s unforgettable landscapes: “chords 
upon church, monastery upon monastery, ceil 
after cell, and the bulk of a great cathedra] 
moored on the edge of the banked shoals ot 
sunset". This was the loom on which was 
woven I he vast web of intellectual and artistic 
interconnections whose filaments ore here 
painstakingly (raced and unravelled. There are 
the materials here for n wonderful conspectus 
of Western medieval culture. These are 4c 
grass roots of our modern intellectual history. 

This book is a massive reminder of the truth 
of Lnchmann's dictum, that to establish a text 
in accordance with its tradition is a strictly 
historical undertaking. It is not always the case 
that textual history impinges decisively or even 
effectively on the editing process, but that is 
not really the point. Textual criticism is ulti- 
mately not about emendation or even recen- 
sion, but interpretation. These studies do not 
merely provide a technical training for the 
future professional; properly conducted they 
nourish the historical sense and the imagina- 
tion. I have forgotten (I know he will not mind 
the admission) most of what Professor Mynors, 
as he then was, told us in 1949 about the textual 
problems of Horace’s Odes, but I shall remem- 
ber to my dying day his intonation when he 
referred to Bernensis 363 -“that extraordinary 
book”. Maxima debelur libro reverential npta 
bad slogan as we all enter, eagerly or reluctanl- 
ly as the case may be, the age of data processing 
and information retrieval, 


* intellKluai 


guardian spirit was no inferior power. • 

Plptinus is described as living on . the mini- 
mum of food and sleep, giyen to vegetarianism 
and no bath?. He was ashamed of his body and 
never celebrated his birthday, though glad to 
celebrate the annual festivities in honour of 
Plato and Socrates. Fascinated In youth by the 
esdterip Neopythagaifean iim) of; Airphonins 
Saccas, whom Porphyry elsewhere describes as 
a former Christian, Plotinus shared the 1 yeayn- 
ing’for 'Persian and Indian Wisddm ascribed to 
Apollonius of Tyana. He hated the syncretistkr 
gnostics qnd their. irrational rtmmbo-jumbd, 
but hiniself s(opd so close tothe pagan gnostic- 
ism taughi by Numenlus of Apameq a genera- - 
tiWL before, that his pupil Amelius had to 
vindicate hls.originalityaiid! iiideperideiice. To'. . 
his numerous male; and female piipils Plqtinus 
j became a father-figure j Tbe rich entrusted : 
; their children to his guardlanahip. Like many: 
an, ancient bishop, he used- ^arbitrate in dis- 
;putesj, and thoseyvho tried to lie in hi$ presence; 
suffered, ap! emotionql vstr^ WhjclL he could, 

Ultimately he tyas honourod hy the emperor' 

: Gal^CnuB an^liis vy i FeV: ;J| j ^ j« ? r ‘ : 

-..h' 


life of this masterful intellectual a high point in 
the apologetic of his Church History.. He too 
had sat at the feet of A mmonius. He is depicted . 
as enjoying divine inspiration, so ascetic that 1 
he lived on almost no food and sleep; and he •' 
sacrificed his precious library to forgo all pos- 
sessions. He too was accused (by Porphyry) of . : 
plagiarizing Numenius and vigorously opposed \' 
gnosticism. He had a distinguished Jistpf triple’! 
and female pupils and a lengthy catalogue of 
writings. He attracted imperial interest. His 
writings (not Eusebius) mention wl.th dis*... 
approbation the holding of birthday-pnrties. j 
Whereas in Plotinus' Life the supreme aw®. ' 
attaches to his mystical experiences, in, j 
Origen’s biography this place is taken by • .j 
martyrdom. 1 1 ... 

Patricia Cox of Syracuse University has had 
the good idea of offering some critical conipari* ‘ 
son oi the pagan and Christian biographies, '- 
and rightly observes that both Porphyry pad • • 
Eusebius were more interested in the ideal ; 
than the actual . She does not think there is a lot . 
of fiction in their works. Both selected those- ; ■ 
features which would bring out the utterly ex- 
ceptional character and Inspiration of their . 
heroes. It wohld have, been interesting if she ; ■ ■ 
had made more comments than she does about 
the potential rivalry between the two bjo- '.. 

, graphers, Eusebius’ Origen is as great a sage » 
ahy _tKe pagan world .can offer, Porphyry 1 *, 
Plotinus is a religious' figure even;closef >»■ 
the-, divine than any, ,Quijtlan known to Po£ ’ 
phyry would hajie to' Claim . Dr Cox become*. '■ ; 

difficult to. follpw when she introducea cdu-,:.: ; 
cepts and. vocabulary, with iurigian associa- .^, 
tions, none: of which seems very important to ; 
' her thesis - except that it wraps some passage 8 ' , 
in mist and Occasipnally. encourages her- *?.; .y : 
write, sentenced that ' add up fo Uttle. Th c 'j 
Volume is -the fifth in - thegopd .series, 11 ^ 6 ','. 
Transformation of : the ; Classical Heritage”. . . ' 

^dited -by. Reter' Brown. ' . • " • 

in Vindoldnda: the 'Xd//n;lVnrfflg-7ViWeir;AJ : l'*- 
K. BdHtman.aiid J:_D, thomas(157pp, with )*■;■ 'y : 
pi fl tes, Sodety for the Promotion of r 

Studjesj, 3l JQdrdon Square, London WCIH ; . 
fOPfi, ;§W.$0: p 907764 02 9):recbnstract arifi. :j , 
; dj^ss thp-textsof the cmliest assemblag^of 
! ;iriiterial found jn, Britain (c $0 
; AD^ cohtriburirigsigmfi<^tly to knowledge^; 5 . : 
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Scrambling and poaching 


Keeping the Empire going 


Michael Crowder 

DARRELL BATES 

The Fashoda Incident of 1898: Encounter on 
the Nile 

194pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0192117718 

November 1984 will mark the centenary of the 
West Africa Conference in Berlin which estab- 
lished the rules for the conduct of the Euro- 
pean Scramble for Africa (even though it was 
already well under way). Given their ignorance 
of the continent they were so arrogantly parti- 
tioning, it is surprising that the colonial powers 
concerned never actually clashed in their rush 
to acquire vast tracts of the African interior. 

On only two occasions did the troops of rival 
powers, in both cases the French and British, 
seem likely to precipitate conflict: on the Niger 
in Borgu in the early months of 1898. and on 
the Nile at Fashoda in the summer of that same 
year. Significantly both incidents look place on 
major navigable rivers: a main concern of the 
colonial powers at Berlin had been to ensure 
free access to these waterways, since until rail- 
ways could be built they would provide the 
principal means of communication in Africa. 

On the Niger, Britain was determined to 
deny France a port on its navigable stretch 
below the rapids near the Borgu town of Bussn. 
Likewise, Britain, while still in occupation of 
Egypt, was not prepared to entertain the pro- 
spect of French control of the Upper Nile and 
made it clear that any attempt to achieve it 
would constitute “an unfriendly act" which 
could lead to war. Nevertheless the French 
sent off expeditions with the object of occupy- 
ing Fashoda, some 600 kilometres up the 
White Nile from Khartoum. This could give 
France’s Equatorial African estate access by 
river to the Mediterranean, help realize her 
ambition of possessing a continuous band of 
territory from Dakar to Djibouti and thwart 
Rhodes’s vision of a British railroad from the 
Cape to Cairo. But, from the British point of 
view, as Sir Darrell Bates emphasizes in his 
dear and well-written account of the events 
leading up to the Fashoda “crisis", it would 
place under the control of a potentially hostile 
power the upper reaches of the Nile, the life- 
blood of Egypt and Sudan, where Britain saw 
her interests os dominant. 

Fashoda was an abandoned Egyptian fort in 
the territory of the Shilluk, whose ruler paid 
tribute to the Sudanese Mahdist state. The 
French considered that, in terms of the rules 
laid down for the Scramble, the region was rts 
nullius, that it belonged to no one and would 
become the property of the first European 
power to occupy it. 

After a number of unsuccessful French ex- 
peditions, from 1894 onwards, Fashoda was 
finally reached on July 10, 1898, by that led by 
Captain Marchand. It is this expedition which 
is the fbcus of Bates’s study. While tbe Fashoda 
crisis in the chancelleries of Europe has been 
the subject of much discussion by historians, 
the story of Marchqnd’s mission of a handful of 
European officers and NCOs, a company of 
Senegalese soldiers and locally recruited por- 
ters, arid its dramatic 3,500 km joumey from 
the mouth of the Congo to Fashoda, has not 
been told in detail in English before, ft is a tale • 
every bit as thrilling as those of better-known 
explorers such as Park and Livingstone, and 
Bates tells it exceedingly well, with the aid of 
the relevant French and British archives as well 
as the accounts written by some of the partlci- • 
pants. Indeed it is hard to interrupt reading as 
we follow Marchand apd his' party aldng the 
fivers and through the forests of. the Congo, 
into the Sudd, where the party were : by day 
often knee-deep in stinking ooze with their 
vision : obscured by reeds, and by night be- 
sieged by mosquitoes. Much of the land they 
passed through was unknown to Europeans, 
and once Marchand had moved out of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the High Commissioner of 
French Equatorial Africa he signed his reports 
as coming from a completely new tefritory 
called "Afrique Centrale Franqaise". _ 

When his party Finally reached Fashoda, af- 
ter beating off two attacks by the Mahdists, he 
signed a treaty ol protection with the Relh of 
the Shilluk as acting High Commissioner for 
the French 1 Govemmept in the upper Nile and; 

the Bahr el Ghazal. 


His triumph was short-lived. No matter that 
he had reached Fashoda before his British and 
Belgian rivals, who had abandoned their ex- 
peditions, or that he had preceded the two 
other French missions launched from the Horn 
of Africa. To the north, Kitchener and his huge 
Anglo-Egyptian army was bearing down on the 
Mahdist state. In early September he occupied 
Khartoum, and two weeks later arrived at 
Fashoda where, with superior forces, he for- 
mally protested at the French presence on 
Egyptian and British-protected soil. He de- 
parted leaving a battalion of Sudnnese infantry 
under British officers opposite the French 
occupied fort. 

At that point the French government was 
ignorant of Marchand's occupation of Faslio- 
da. News of it came through Kitchener, who 
deliberately underplayed Marchand's strength 
and reserves. These false reports were fed to 
the French government and, despite a jingois- 
tic outcry, it was no more prepared to become 
involved in hostilities with Britain now than it 
had been a few months earlier over Borgu— 
which despite its obvious parallels with and 
relevance to the Fashoda crisis surprisingly 
gains no mention in Bates's book. The appa- 
rent weakness of Marchand's position per- 
suaded France to yield lu British demands thnt 
Marchand evacuate Fashoda. Rather than suf- 
fer the humiliation of returning to France by 
the short route through Cairo, courtesy of the 
British, Marchand chose the longer, arduous 
route via Ethiopia. The failure of the French 
government to support him was a bitter blow, 
and his heroic expedition as a result belongs to 
the marginalia of the history of the Scramble. 
But we are fortunate that Darrell Bates has 
recreated so vividly both the journey and the 
international context in which it was under- 
taken. 


Zara Steiner 

PAUL KENNEDY _ L 

Strategy and Diplomacy 1870-1945: Eight 

Studies 

254pp. Allen and Unwin. £15. 

0049020072 

Relatively few contemporary historians write 
for both their fellow practitioners and for the 
more general reader. Paul Kennedy, a his- 
torian who is thoroughly familiar with the 
monographic literature in his field published in 
English and German, attempts to satisfy both 
audiences. These loosely connected and wide- 
ranging essays, most of which have already 
appeared in scholarly journals, illustrate his 
striking capacity to consider the broader ques- 
tions raised by a mass of new and detailed 
research. 

The three most challenging surveys consider 
Britain’s world role in the modern period. In a 
general discussion of appeasement, Kennedy 
stresses the lines of continuity in British foreign 
policy between 1865 nnd 1939 and argues that 
for the most part the course of peace and con- 
ciliation best served Britain's internal and 
external national interests. Not only was 
appeasement the dominant theme in British 
diplomacy but its critics, both to the right and 
left, the “realists” nnd “idealists", repeatedly 
returned to the same counter-arguments in 
their efforts to discredit or reverse this central 
tradition. A second essay, “Why did the British 
Empire last so long?”, isn timely and necessary 
challenge to the imperial morphologists. By 
reversing the terms of the usual question , Ken- 
nedy underlines the positive aspects of British 
rale and analyses the sources of public support 
which delayed imperial disintegration and 


Jobs for the gentry 


John Ure 

RAYMOND A. JONES 

The British Diplomatic Service 1815 -.1914 
258pp. Gerrards Cross: Colin Smythe. £13.50. 
0861401093 . 

In 1858, John Bright told a Birmingham audi- 
ence that British diplomacy was "neither more 
nor less than a gigantic system of outdoor relief 
for the aristocracy”. There was a good deal of 
evidence to support his contention. Although 
during the first 200 years of the resident embas- 
sy - which was itself a product of the emerging 
nation-states of Renaissance Europe - it was 
acceptable that diplomats should be clerics or 
lawyers, by the late seventeenth century it had 
become the accepted wisdom that aristocrats 
were the best representatives at foreign courts. 
The practice of so employing them persisted, 
and at the time Bright was speaking 52 per cent 
of the British diplomatic service were from the 
hereditary nobility and a further 14 per cent 
from the landed gentry. Their approach to 
their patrician calling was- at times -decidedly 
languid: Labouchere, for instance, was to be 
found remonstrating at about this time that he 
could adequately fulfil his diplomatic obliga- 
tions in Buenos Aires from his residence in 
Baden-Baden. . 

It is the great merit qf Raymond A. Jones’s 
book tb&t he challenges Bright's UxMeadiljfc; 
accepted contention with a mass of historical 
data; he succeeds in integrating the story of the 
diplomatic service into the overall history of 
the Victoria public service in Britain. He 
starts by demonstrating that the composition of 
the early nineteenth-century diplomatic ser- 
vice wqs, in fact, no mord upper-class than that 
of the public service as a whole. The House of 
Commons in the 1840s consisted 0p2 per cent 
aristocrats and landed gentry, as opposed to 
the 66 per cent of those classes in the diploma- 
tic service; the aristocratic content of ; the 
Cabinet was even higher and -- as the century 
progressed - the pattern was much the same 
among under-secretaries in the Home Civil 
Service. Indeed, compared to some diplomatic 
services - notably the Prussian - the British 
service seemed positively plebeian. 

Dr Jones (races the history bf the "family 
embassy’’, at which the attaches and secretar- 
ies were usually relatives of the’ ambassador 


and invariably ate at his table. Ironically, it was 
a row within one such embassy — Constantino- 
ple in 1860 — that led to the breakup of the 
system and the introduction, along with other 
overdue reforms, of such novel concepts as 
career prospects and on-the-job training for 
entrants to the diplomatic. service (although it 
was several decades before these aspirants 
were able to escape the drudgery of spending 
many of their formative years copying out de- 
spatches in the dear, round hand so much 
admired by Lord Palmerston). But from 1860 
onwards, professionalism was no longer to be 
considered an embarrassingly vulgar concept. 

In considering the role of communications, 
Jones is meticulous in explaining the circuits of 
Queen's Messengers, but gives little hint of the 
hazards to which these intrepid travellers were 
exposed: there is no mention here, for in- 
stance, of the fact that in the year in which his 
narrative starts (1815) alone, one QM was 
murdered in Madrid and another had both his 
feet amputated after frost-bite. But, like all 
historians of diplomacy, Jones attaches great 
significance to the introduction of the electric 
telegraph. He rightly sees this as indicating a 
shift in power in favour of Ministers and 
Foreign Office officials in London --aft the ex- 
pense of the ambassadors in the field; but he 
falls into Ihe trap of overlooking the fact that 
the telegraph has always been a two-way sys- 
tem. The ambassador can and doqs use it to 
give advice to London while his uistnidtions 
are still in the formative stage, and lb comment 
on and even challenge bad ins true I ions in a way 
. which was : not' possible for the pre-telegraph 
plenipotentiary ambassador. “Theirs not to 
reason why" has never been part of the British 
diplomatic code of practice. . . 

This is a severely academic work, and in fact 
a companion Volume to the author’s The 
Nineteenth Centufy Foftrign Office. But even 
Dr Jones ! finds It impossible to write about 
■ diplomacy without some recourse to aneedat-' 
age. This reviewer felt particular sympathy for 
the young secretary. ai the Paris embassy who. 
was sent across a crowded soi rfie by his amb&s- 
• • satires? to enquir^the name of an unidentified 
guest; 1 only to be informed fey itfe distinguished 
Matquis whom he had accosted that his : im- 
pertinence would hdvie to be answered for at a 
duel the following morning. It is not only 
Queen’s Messengers who face hazards in lUri 
diplomatic service. • ■ 5 ** ;1 


saved the mother country from the more cata- 
clysmic effects of separation. It can certainly be 
argued that British statesmen often found far 
more aggressive and morally questionable 
means to preserve their dominion than are out- > 

lined here and that the price paid by both ruler 
and ruled was higher than Kennedy suggests. 

A third attempt at a general synthesis. 
“Strategy versus Finance in Twentieth Century 
Britain", deals with a subject of increasing 
scholarly interest. Britain’s present economic 
weakness has alerted historians to (lie influ- 
ence of financial considerations in dictating 
past diplomatic and strategic options. Well be- 
fore the First World War, Britain’s world wide 
interests and responsibilities were far greater 
than the tcsoutccs her leaders could devote to 
their maintenance. U was not only her depend- . 

cuce on invisible earnings to cover her balance- 
of-trade deficits that made the country pecu- f 
liarly vulnerable to the shock of war. In ways , 
not explored here , financial considerations de- 
termined the size of the projected expedition- ■ 
ary force, influenced the course of the naval 
rivalry with Germany, contributed lo the ; 
strengthening of the entente policies and, as * 
David French has convincingly argued, en- * 
cou raged preparations for war which left the \ 
country totally unprepared for the conflict i 
which followed. Kennedy treats the inter-war j 
period In somcwlinl greater detail. The need to | 

bridge the gap between strategic requirements j 
nnd financial and industrial resources provided [ 
a rational argument for appeasement and gave ; 

ihe Treasury a dominant voice in the deter- | 
ruination of defence priorities, often in opposi- [ 

Lion to the demands of (he service chiefs. ■. 

As this essay makes clear, it was in the j 
period between Munich and Prague, when the : 
government was abandoning appeasement, \ 
that the most glaring dichotomy between Brit- t 
ain’s strategic and economic aims emerged. I 
The country did not have the necessary re- : 
sources to win a long war of attrition, the only 
one the Chiefs of Staff thought they were cap- j 
able of winning. Despite the impressive pro- - 1 
duclion figures of 1939-40. only Lend-Lease, 
borrowings from Canada and the Belgian gov- 
ernment-in-exile, and repeated injections of 
American financial and material aid enabled ; 

Britain to sustain its role in checking Hitler’s \ 
Germany. • 

This thought-provoking paper raises ques* | 

tions that go far beyond its central thesis. Were ; 

there nol, during the first half of this century, 1 
other options, economic, strategic or diploma- j 

tic, that would have left Britain in a less ex- 
posed position? There is a tendency among 
historians to stress the inevitability of British' 
decline and to praise those who faced the reali- 
ties of her weakness rather than those few who 
sought to reverse the tide. It may be possible, 

starting from Kennedy’s premises, to arrive al 

a more critical view of the policy-makers than 
is commonly current. 

The remaining essays in this volume on 
strategic issues, “Mahan versus Mackinder: 
Two Interpretations of British Sea Power”, 
“Fisher and Tirpitz Compared" and "Strategic 
Aspects ol the Anglo-German Naval Race”, 
alt deal with themes discussed in far greater 
detail in Kennedy's earlier books and by others 
working on similar topics. It says a great deal 
about the rate of scholarly production that . 
some of the arguments presented here, le, al* 
out the Kaiser’s iTalfenpotfrifr; and the British; ■ 
choice of strategies, need to be debated in thei . 
light of works published since the first appear- 
once of these pieces. An essay oil “Japanese 
Strategic Decisions, 1939-45" was undoubted- 
ly more useful when first published as part of 
Purnell’s History of the Second World War. 
The remaining essay, on “Arms-races and the 
Causes of War, 18SIM945", introduces a. 
subject for inquiry where theoreticians and. 
historians might well collaborate to their 
mutual benefit. History does not Tepeqt itself 
but there are, none.the less.important conclu- 
slqns (o be drawn from the study of earlier 
arms-races and attempts at dlsariiiameiit. Too 
often statesmen learn the wrong lessons of the : 
past: there are also right ones, . ; r 

posr*riB:tNLANbl(pAepoAp2Ip > : 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

It hasn't been a bad month, all things consid- 
ered (things like The Desert a City by Denvas 
K, Chi tty; La Vie Sexuelle par Auguste Forel; 
Marriage in the Melting Pot by George Ryley 
Scott), but the recent sale by Sotheby's of di- 
vers lots of blank paper - granted, ornately 
blank paper, glittering green and gold, used for 
binding eighteenth-century children's books (r 
mean used in the eighteenth century for bind- 
ing children’s books, of course, nothing else) 
has once again prodded me into semi-furious 
rumination about the motives of collectors of 
books and auxiliary materials. 

Love of literature has nothing to do with it: 
people who collected cellos because they liked 
listening to cello concertos would be rightly 
judged to have seized hold of the wrong end of 
the stick, bow or baton; while if Isaid that I was 
partial to a bit of Brahms played by an Oistrakh 
or two, but what [ really specialized in was 
lumps of raw vulcanite, that I was so pas- 
sionately fond of having my ear ravished that f 
had collected eleven hundred varieties of blank 
tape, you would conclude that I was out of, or 
off, my prahm, or Brnhm, (Pram, also prahm, 
prawn, prame: a fiat-bottomed boat or lighter 
used especially in the Baltic or Netherlands for 
shipping cargo: 1548 “ for the pram hyir havand 
their gudis to the schip". ) 

Given that the collecting urge (an urge is less 
biological than an instinct, but more respect- 
able than a mania) is always based upon some 
false premiss about the association between 
matter and spirit, ie, a magical delusion, there 
Hre still categories, ranks and orders of collec- 
tors. One may collect truth, another beauty, 
and these are very different things. Others may 
collect for rarity, for importance, or for literary 
value; and here logical problems arise. For a 
book may be visibly beautiful or demonstrably 
rare: but a book cannot be of literary import- 
ance or merit, for the merit and value do not 
inhere in the single book, which is essentially a 
replicate. 

We all adopt various stratagems to cope with 
this epistemological scandal at the heart of our 
idea. A sophisticated bibliography from a very 
senior booksellers reckons that one sells not a 
historical datum but a historical object, and 
, -therefore that a book that has been in any way 
sophisticated or is less than perFect (they never 

1 * sel1 books that are less than perfect or in any 
way sophisticated) is not a second best but an 
absurdity; a book lacking a half-title is as re- 
levant as a tripod lacking a leg. The trouble is 
that historical validity is a very imponderable 
sort of commodity to be dealing in: what you 
are collecting is the good faith and good sense 
of the bookseller and .of each preceding owner 
and handler., . . 

One solution is to collect only important 
copies: author’s own copies with corrections, 
critics’ copies, dedication copies. Adam 
Smith’s copy of Decline and Fail , Leavis’s 
Seven Types of Ambiguity have recently been 
offered for sale - so briefly, was Emerson’s 
copy of Walden , or was it Thoreau’s copy of 
Representative Men , but it disappeared in a 
flurry of recriminations - and lawsuits, when the 
real bwqei$ discovered it had gone. You can go 
. and inspectDarwin’s copy of Das f Capital , and 

v observe that it is unopened and thus unread; 

^ from the near-sublime to the nenr-ridiculous, I 
JB drove my family mad the other night, as they 
.Watched Riddle \ ] of lhe Sands,. by ^reminding 
ggg '-y." theifl that toy copy of the tibbfc Was aprfrsenta- 
vtlon from firs kin e Childers to one fi: Heaton 
WJi; y- PU* ,’a yachtsman and later Assistant Di rector 
I - Of lmfclligence, Admiftlty, wirf did they realize 
■; ; : yyhanhdrnteahtf 
*'5$ S .- 1 *! ‘.-J *. ' ' 

wirld df Cjasiiics Is rich with ‘Great Mo^ 

,T ^ Fiptusie* - plans to forage . 

; {bp bbbkshplyes df tinie and bring to; 

‘ pf.|tjlc mosi remarkable treasures 

I ! I ' moving the! Tlkiftpdn (s mightier. 
$.■> inab.thc sUtordV Splet’sroll bi^ck the. hands pt 
1 S v an adventure with EJftmbee,. : 

i;j f pages of ifteratuW thatcapt ured 

1 ii-- 4 :,!' -I*? flC aii- We promise fp "keep you In 
) TO suspense e$ jyc 'add id this txcitiji ik series ehch . 

jM m#.;- ■•■■■>.■■■ •• 
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ble” of Mark Twain: doll to you. T\vo ques- 
tions arise, and each might make a Statesman- 
like competition: what does Effanbee stand 
for, and who’s next? 

■it ■ir -ir 

“Dinosaurs orreptilis”, writes Joseph C. Gera- 
ci, “lived about 300,000,000 years ago in the 
age of the amphibians. They were slow and 
squatty." Mr Geraci is owner and chief 
brochurist of Dinosaur Land, Virginia (“Un- 
believable but true!”, “A prehistoric forest 
comes to life from the past!", “Absolutely no 
imagination was used in the construction of 
these animals, only the color and the facel"). 
He’s a proud man, as you would be if you 
owned a Trlceratops, a Pachycephalosamts, 
and a Procompsognathns, not to speak of a 60' 
shark, a 70' octopus, a praying mantis (size not 
declared) and King Kong (“considered to be 
the eighth wonder of the world") and he’s de- 
termined to set us straight: "Fads not fiction, 
that you should know about the early life of the 
dinosaurs. They were as true as you are alive. 
These facts are given by the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Our leading geologists say that 
among the ranks of the labyrinthodonts, (the 
name meaning labyrinthine toothed) was given 
the name because of the unusual structure of 
their teeth. These animals (labyrinthodonts) 
were the first to have vertebrae, or back bone 
which eventually led to men." 

It’s a good strong start, but it’s about all 
Geraci has space for, apart from a few soul- 
stirring pictures of King Rex, the Tyrannosau- 
rus and the full list of exhibits, which include 


My friend Ms Ge Polter, membership secret- likewise John A „ 

ary of Succubi Against the Bomb, puts it all „■ , hc 

down to ps, mesons. Society. The cause of L row” 

* * i, L h 7 1 ha ™ ■«« “'fended by the S(r«« 

. Tule of John Sanderson nnd Little Alice r? 6 

One reason for going to Toronto (there are ning John Ashworth, hero of all hiT^', , 

others, like travelling on a subway system wins round the dying freethinker l ' 

where tunnels lead to bright train-bearing plat- very properly threatened to take a nr»k«M« 

forms and not to blind, uriniferous culs-de-sac, unsolicited parson, by launching arai™ hi^ 

the handiwork of crazed rodents. Doctor, am I hymn-singing little toady, crammedwS L * 

becoming monomaniac on the topic of London about the Awrul End of Freethinkers Af 

Transport? Son, there are dark passages in the nnggings later it's "Oh Mr Ashworth T 

mind also) was to renew my nodding acquaint- miserable man". Snnderson eoes tn JH 6 

ance with Crad I Kilodney, the world’s first singing glory but Iris friends in the Rofife 

street novelist. He was still in business at the Sec Soc are understandably nettled • Z 

same stand, on the corner of Bay Street and accurncy of one tale was challenged but fa, 

Bloor Street, offering to the passing stocks- most sufficient vouchers could be adduct 

and-bondmen-who continued to pass, mostly says DNB mildly. What’s special about I 

-copies of Human Secrets Vol III (Charnel copy? It’s called, on the title page nm 

T ? f N nt0) ' Th ? Pri “ has risen promisingly , Strange Tales from HumlkLfo 

since Vol II and he was no longer exhibiting And did they discard the faulty copies? Neva 

his world s- east-Dooular-wrir<»r hnHa» Ema ii . 1.1 , 1 .• * 


Cave Women, King Cobras and somethini cal u T produ « lons ' is ’ as alwa ys. deflected 
led Diatryman. He sounded like a new video SjUlSl ! 8 - ? S? C ? d J? , . , ? dn i y s " ame . is an 
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led Diatryman. He sounded like a new video 
arcade game about slimming until I realized it 
was a simple misprint for Dairyman; they come 
from all over Va, and even nearby parts of Md 
and Pa, to see UHT, the Jurassic roundsman, 
carrying his crates of mammoth cream and 
semiskimmed mastodon yoghurt from cave to 
cave in the crisp light of dawn. 

■fr ☆ * 

l am not often stupent (G.B.S.’s word: Sha- 
vians must be eagerly awaiting the next chunk 
of the OED supplement to see whether it gets 
the official nod) but I surely stupended during 
a recent television programme, a revisionist 
view of the Second World War, which main- 
tained, among other daring theses, that sol- 
diers were often frightened and occasionally 
ran away, that civilians grumbled, that cour- 
age, cheerfulness and resolution were not uni- 
versal, A person who claimed to have grown 
up believing the Dunkirk Myth, which was 
apparently that the entire British Anny was 
taken off the beaches by grown-up Swallows 
and Amazons (Cap'ns Nancy aud Roger com- 
manding) with a little assistance from the SS 
Saucy Sally, had now discovered that it wasn't. 
Such manipulation might have fooled his par- 
ents, he insinuated, but wouldn’t do for 
(quote) “the sceptical eighties". 

The sceptical eighties! Has there ever been 

d nra DGD in. A il ^ e : • 


his world’s-least-popular-wri ter badge. Was 
sardony out, I wondered. “I may have grown 
more adroit with the passage of time”, he 
opined. The stories are adroit indeed, macabre 
and funny, and perhaps less outlandish than 
their mode of sale. Mr Kilodney is also the 
author of Sex-Slaves of the Astro-Mutants, 
Gainfully Employed in Umbo and Lightning 
Struck My Dick , doubtless the same Dick 
whose adventures are so affectingly recounted 
in Dick, the little Poney (1811) by the anony- 
mous author of The Adventures of Bob, the 
Dog of Knowledge. Admiration for Mr Kflod- 
ney, and speculation about how well eminent 
British novelists would fare if they had to hawk 
their own productions, is, as always, deflected 


anagram of. Conrad, Colin, Corday, Kilo- 
dyne, Drake and Dinkel jostle and obstruct 
one another. Randd Donkey? Cockney 
Doric? Kennldy Lorca, the Celtiberian 
Laureate? 


* ☆ ☆ 


■ . . “MWIUUJ acu- 

deception, a time when more kinds of contra- 
dictory occult rubbish have been simultaneous- 
ly .believed, a time when a public maddened by 
hard science was rtadjef to be taken in by every 
spook, fakir, - alchemisf , mesmefizer, guru and 
shaman? 


l °'"' n "“I ^ 1 Uk ° *' 10 A remarkable and talented poetess. . . 

do the upstanding, the manly thing and signal Ms Ge Polter : Why do you choose to embln 

its wonkiness from the start. The British Lib- a condescendingShinSs 

ih7 wo?k°s nf r fh T! IlSt t ditions of gender whcn y° u w °uld not dream of-spety-- 
the works of John Ashworth of Rochdale, ing the poet’s race, haircolour or socS 

Pnimtive Methodist preacher, teetotaller and Not my word, but Ms HooblerV listen 
Wd Sabbatarian founder of a chapel for the again: .-lie Poetess"! S> T. 

destitute, prig and busybody, seller of tracts by 

the million in Russian, Spanish and Welsh but A P°“c*Ii should like to be 1 

they do not record one like mine ’ ^ It j 1 inlcllect to lin ^ as fast as think 

nn . ’ h& W , aiks m Cauaan And nevcr be left in tile cold and bleak, 

n a nis Back from Canaan , and also something ■ Nor of unaccomplished work to think 
called C/ty Missionaries and PiousFrauds. or A nd impatiently grow Weak. ■ 

John Ashworth under a cloud by one Mr Croft; My sentiments exactly. 

among this week's contributors 

Dt t>le ^ Bllcome Unltfor the Hia.ory of Medline. Untyersilv nT Oxford, 

J.C. Beckett 8 books include 77je Making of Modern Ireland 1603-1923 , 1966 
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small box on the title-page reads “SOLD AT A 
REDUCED PRICE IN SCOTLAND ONLY 
for behoof of the working classes”. . 

* ☆ * 

I hope your appetite for transcendently bad 
verse is as voracious as mine, for it keeps on 
coming. An amiable Californian has sent me 
some Idella Clarence Hoobler, of Worcester, 
Mass, including the poem “People of Today": 
Many people of today 

Think they're cunning and funny • • 

And plan to enjoy others’ money 
By calling them their lasses and honey, 

And neverappearinggnimbly. 

Many people of today 
Aresoothsayers, surveyors, 

Bricklayers, weighers, players. 

Adulators, complainers ( . . 

And contemptible constrainers. 1 . 

Many people of today 

Are conveyed o’er the world in various ways 

By steam vehicle and bicycle speed. 

The Intteriscnjoyedindeed, ; 

And will supersede, ■ 

A remarkable and talented poetess ... 

Ms Ge Polter. Why do you choose to employ 
a condescending word that specifies the poeft: 
gender when you would not dream of specif- : 
ing the poet's race, haircolour or socksize? 

Not my word, but Ms Hoobler’s; listen, 
again: “The Poetess": V 

A poetess I should like to be 1 

With intellect to link as fast as think 
And from ilnever, nevershrink 
A nd continual work complete. 

And never be left in the cold and bleak. 

Nor of unaccomplished work to think 

And impatiently grow toeak. - 1 1 
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Letter 



Promoting British 
Novelists 

Sir, - May I assure Lorna Sage (“The battle of 
the books”, March 2) that I did not ask the 
panel selecting The Best of British Authors to 
exclude Doris Lessing or Sir Angus Wilson on 
the grounds that they were “not promotable" 
or for any other reason? 

Your readers may be interested to hear that 
the independent Euromonitor annual research 
study shows that there has been a significant 
increase in the reading of modern novels since 
the start of the “Best of . . series of promo- 
tions. That was the objective. 

DESMOND CLARKE. 

Faber and Faber, 3 Queen Square, London WCI. 

Sidney's 'Old Arcadia' 

Sir, - It would be charitable to conclude that 
Katherine Duncan- Jones’s travesty of P. J. 
Croft's elegant argument in her review of Liter- 
ary Autographs (March 2) is the result of no- 
thing more than lack of care. Indeed, were this 
not the case I would have been compelled to 
compliment her on the skill with which she 
contrives to hesitate a doubt, and, with the 
merest suspicion of a curled lip, tries to tench 
the rest to sneer. I am reluctant therefore to 
repeat such stuff, but in thc cause of truth I 
have to reproduce her words: 

Thc evidence as set out requires us to believe that 
Harington employed two scribes to copy out the 
romance, but himself penned eight lines of prose, at 
no very significant point, Bnd six lines of verse (OA 
66, 141-7). These short passages enable Croft to 
identify the MS as Haringtan's. 

The minor slip (there are seven lines of 
verse) is of no consequence except as a symp- 
tom. Vastly more important are, first, Miss 
Duncan-Jones’s omission of the fact that 
Harington's own hand wrote also the first two 
pages of prose (Fol l r andFol l v ) (Croft, pl44), 
and, second, her complete failure to mention 
that Croft has conclusively demonstrated that 
the Phillipps MS of Sidney’s Old Arcadia be- 
longs to a family of three manuscripts all pro- 
duced in the same way by a team consisting of 
Harington and other(s), sometimes changing 
from one scribe to another in mid-stanza or 
mid-line. (Miss Duncan-Jones's subtle round- ' 
ing-down of two pages seven and a half lines 
of prose into exactly eight lines of prose is not 
without its own distorting weight here.) The 
other two manuscripts are both of Harington's 
translation of Orlando Furioso (BL Add MS 
18920 and Bodleian MS Raw! Poet 125; Croft 
deals in detail with the BL copy for the printer; 
your readers in Oxford will be able to observe 
.for themselves from the first page of MS Rawl 
Poet 125 that Harington wrote the heading, tbe 
side notes and the first stanza of text, and that 
the scribe who took over imitated his hand.) 
There is in short no doubt whatsoever that the 
Phillipps . MS of Old Artadta was copied by 
Harington and two scribes. 

Miss Dupcan-Jones is, of course, entitled to 
her opinion that “the unique readings are con- 
sistently Sidneian in style”, contrary though 
this may be to the view expressed by those two 
great editors of Sidney, Ringier and Robertson; 
she is even entitled to believe that Harington, 
the translator of Orlando Furioso, could not 
have written “A golden fire where sugar still 
distilled is" - s .line nowhere mentioned by 
Croft; whatshels not ontitledtodo.hpweyer, 
is throw in a reference to' the Ottiey MS (Which 
is of some poems in the Arcadia ) as though it 
were somehow relevant here - it is not; and 
above $11 what she is not entitled to do is to . 
■ assert that Croft has made statements which 
are precisely the opposite of those he does 
make. Miss Duncan-Jones alleges that “none 
of the unique readings occurs in what we are 
told is Ha rington’s hand ; indeed , marginal cor - , 
rectlons of some of them, apparently based on 
collation with the 1598 printed text, are said by 
Croft.tq be lit his hand.” On the contrary, there 
'arc-unique readings on Fol l f and Foi 1' which 
is in Harington's band (Croft, pp 67-8); the 
marginalia in Harington's oWn hand do not ; 
correct unique readings and nowhere does - 
Croft say that they do. They are lafer revisions , 
and. expansions of ‘an unrevised Version of | 
■ ( OA62 $nd they also contain unique readlngs. ' : 
These marginalia derive, as Croft points out.' 

' (p 45 ahd Appendix 2):ffotn the 1 25£3 (ifdtl598) V 


printed text, and, as he suggests, some may 
well have been “improved” by Harington; they 
are listed by Croft (pp 71-3). 

So let there be no mistake: the Phillipps MS 
of Sidney’s Old Arcadia is a manuscript written 
by Harington and two scribes, and, if Robert- 
son and Ringier are right that thc unique read- 
ings can be attributed to “scribal inventive- 
ness", then the scribe who invented them is 
more likely to have been Harington himself 
than the two less intelligent beings in both of 
whose hands they arc also found. 

R. E. ALTON. 

St Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

T. S. Eliot 

Sir, - Michael Hastings continues to suggest 
that there is some sort of conspiracy of secrecy 
about T. S. Eliot's first marriage. 

In my letter to the TLS of February 24 I 
asked anybody who had further questions ab- 
out the Faber/Eliot archive or the Estate to 
write to me, rather than to Mrs Eliot. I soon 
had a letter from Mr Hastings (dated February 
27) in which he said: "The poet Hnrry Fainlight 
wrote to me and insisted n section of a poem by 
Eliot referred to a period during the early yenrs 
of his marriage to Vivienne." Hastings quoted 
ten lines from the pnem. He asked me to iden- 
tify it, and he sought permission to quote it in 
his play. His letter wus marked “copy to the 
editor of the TLS". However, the letter you 
published on March 9 is quite differently 
worded, and ignores my reply to his request for 
information. In the published letter he writes, 
with a tinge of melodrama: “1 have been sent in 
the post a section of a poem which is claimed to 
be by Eliot.” My letter had already explained 
to him that the ten lines he quoted were indeed 
by Eliot, that they are accessible in thc Berg 
Collection in the New York Public Library, 
and that they are from an unpublished poem or 
thirty-eight (not ninety lines). “The Love Song 
of St Sebastian”. I also told him that we would 
not give permission for these lines to be quoted 
in his play, and that they are to be included in a 
complete edition of Eliot's poems in due 
course. 

Although Hastings gives an acknowledge- 
ment to the Berg Collection in his printed play- 
text, he overlooked this manuscript. The ori- 
ginal is in the Berg and a copy with slight 
variants, which was enclosed in a letter from 
Eliot to Conrad Aiken (now in the Huntington 
Library), is in the McKeldln Library in the 
University of Maryland. The letter to Aiken is 
dated July 25, 1914, but the poem had been 
written earlier and well before Eliot met 
Vivienne Haigh-Wood. The letter and the en- 
closure will be included in the first volume of 
Mrs Eliot’s edition of her- husband’s corres- 
pondence. 

Hastings concludes his letter to you: “Dare. I 
suggest that a catalogue of secrecy appears still 
to cloak study of Eliot?" Dare I suggest that 
more diligent and efficient research would 
have answered tbis and other questions with 
which he Is so preoccupied, almost, one might 
say, obsessed? 

This correspondence confirms for me how 
correct and sensible Mrs Eliot was in deciding 
not to cooperate with Mr Hastings in writing 
his play, or to give him permission to quote 
from Eliot’s work. 

MATTHEW EVANS. 

Faber and Faber,: 3 Queen Square, London WGJ. 

Sir, - 1 am sorry that Valerie Eliot feels that she 
has been misled (Letters, February 17). The 
Facts are that letters dated pre-1916 and in the 
late 195% available for consultation at the 
Fjuntington Library contain T. S. Eliot’s ‘ 
“kin£ Bplo" limericks. Mrs Eliot says that 
T. S. Eliot and Conrad Aiken "would repeat or . 
refer to them In conversation and correspond- 
ence’’. Nowhere in the materials that I have seen 1 
does T. S. Eliot express disapproval of the 
limericks’ contents. Indeed such limericks occur 
in letters written by him with 1950s datlhg. Even 
if the later /’King Bplo" occurences are repeli- ‘ 
tioni of earlier pre-1916 materials, or later, . 
copies oft hem, or reminders of past innuendos 
between friends .,of Ipiig standing, Jheir W: - 
savoury jnafare reihalifis. . i. . . £ \ .■ 

' willia! M baker.' 1 .* • 

10 Streamer RQad,. Fakir Oaks.-SiUiqn GbidGeJd,; 

WeM.' Midland?. ‘ "’-V. V 


Sir, - Peter Redgrave (Letters, March 9) now 
says that wc do not “‘need to know the piivntc 
life before we can read an author”. This is an 
advance; the literature of the world comes 
hack into circulation. 

Thc references to Shakespeare and Dante 
are strictly beside the point, for they are based 
on thc author's works and not - I take it! - on 
hitherto unpublished diaries and correspond- 
ence. 

Of course we all find that “great works make 
us want to know more about their authors”. It 
is perhaps a mercy that wc know so little. 

C. H. SISSON. 

Moorficld Cottage. Thc Hill, Langport, Somerset. 

'Spreading the Word' 

Sir, - 1 would like to correct a serious mistake 
in Colin McGinn's review (March 2) of niy 
book, Spreading the Word. McGinn says that I 
recognize that we speak and think ns if the 
position in moral philosophy colled projccliv- 
ism were not true. But this is not something I 
recognize; indeed it is something I explicitly 
deny. By saying thc reverse. McGinn shows 
that he has not understood at least the second 
part of the book. For the upshot of my discus- 
sion is not nn “attachment" to projectivisni (un 
attachment allegedly blind to the possibility uf 
such a theory in the philosophy of mind and of 
material objects; the former is discussed in 
chapter 3.4, in connection with Wittgenstein, 
und thc latter in chapter 6.5, in connection with 
Kant). I twice stress that a full defence of the 
position would require investigations in moral 
philosophy which lie outside thc scope of the 
philosophy of language. Projectivism, in my 
discussion, is used to show students how il can 
be debated whether an utterance has a truth- 
condition. It introduces thc theory oF truth. 
The true import of the discussion is that projec- 
tivism can successfully explain the features of 
ordinary thought which tempt people to other 
theories of truth and fact. It is this which is 
important, and it is precisely the opposite of 
the opinion McGinn attributes to me. 

This is more than a slip. McGinn has trouble 
placing these issues within the philosophy of 
language. But the methodological issue - the 
theory of truth and ttuth-conditions- certainly 
falls there. McGinn may try to deny this, since 
although he begins by repeating my view of the 
place of the philosophy of language, he then 
equates it with “the study of language proper”, 
by . which he means the internal study of the 
semantics of different constructions. My book 
instead concentrates upon problems of refer* 
ence, prediction, expression, truth, verifica- 
tion and understanding. McGinn is at liberty to 
Slid these uninteresting, but his objection is 
then merely that l do not share his unusual and 
depressmgly restrictive view of philosophy. 
SIMON BLACKBURN. 

Pembroke Gollegc, Oxford. 


Athol Fugard 


Sir, - Dennis Watder, in his review (February 
10), questions the authenticity of Athol 
Fugard’s Notebooks 1960-1977, which I 
edited, and charges Fbgard with compromising 
himself. 

Dr Walder cites extracts which Fugard had 
used in introductions to the published editions 
of his plays as differing from the : passages 
printed in the Notebooks', but those extracts 
were based on versions which Barney Simon 
had freely edited for Classic magazine in 
Johannesburg some years ago. And Walder 
cites a discrepancy In the dates of notes rel- 
evant to A Lesson from Aloes. It is surprising 
that he did not detect that those given in the 
introduction to the published text of ihat play 
wete patently inaccurate. Fugard tends to ( be 
vague about dales, as about the spelling of 
certain Words. In my editing it did noi occur to 
me to point out that I had corrected several 
such mistakes. I . • 

In short, the Notebooks mo authentic. : 
MARY BENSON. . . ; - f 

34 lihgfoid- Caqrl, London NVV8. ' • 

-K - - T-r i 7 . 7 > - • [■■r 1 "" ' !' ■ -V ;• > ‘ T 

An English lrgn*Hafi6n of Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladjirie's jLq Sprd^re-de Jasmin , reviewed in 
the TLS pt February 24; will appear. in. spring,. 
1985 from .Scolar Press In tlie Uk and Panih- 
ebpBopk& jn New York / .v^. - - i ! "'C 


Books from Oxford: 

Law 

A Concise Dictionary 
of Law 

This new legal dictionary contains about 
1,500 entries defining and explaining the 
major terms, concepts, processes, and 
organization of the law. Complied by 
practising lawyers, yet written In dear Jargon- 
free English with an extensive cross- 
reference system, 1 1 Is Intended for those 
who are not lawyers but who need some 
legal knowledge in the course of their work. 
£9.95 

The International Law 
of the Sea 

Volumes I and U 

The late D. P. O’Connell 
Edited by I. A. Shearer 

An authoritative and comprehensive 
exposition of the principles and doctrineB 
developed by jurists, law-making institutions, 
and diplomats ovsr the past 400 years. A 
wealth of national legislation, treaties, judicial 
decisions, and literature Is cited. 

£40 each volume 

Human Rights in 
International Law: 

Legal and Policy 
Issues 

Volumes I and II 

Edited by Theodor Meron 

The only comprehensive study available 
which covers the principal human rights 
areas by subject matter, dealing with both 
global and regional aspects, in addition, by 
providing teaching suggestions, syllabuses, 
bibliographies and case studies, the work Is 
as useful to teachers and students as to . 
those engaged In research or practice. 

£20 each volume 

Constitutional 

Conventions 

The Rules and Forms of Political 
Accountability 

Geoffrey Marshall 

This book examines not only some of the 
major constitutional conventions of the 
parliamentary system but also some of the 
questions about their general role and 
character - questions that are becoming 
Increasingly Important to constitutional 
lawyers - that have been raised since 
Dicey’s classic analysis. £19.50 

Law and Policy 
of Producers’ 
Associations 

D. E. Pollard 

A detailed analysis of the status, 
composition, policies, and dynamics of • 
decision-making of these institutions, set 
against the background of the traditional and 
emerging international commodity order. The 
author also examines conflict resolution In 
producers' associations and other 
Intergovernmental organizations; ■ . • ’ ; 

distinguishes producers’ associations from- - 
ICAs and producers’ Cartels, arid analyses 
their. International responsibility. £30 

Environment and 
Enforcement 

Regulation and the Social 
Definition of Pollution 

Keith Hawkins 

This book is a study of the use of law to ; 
regulate social and economic life, specifically 
in the context of the regulation of water . •>. 
pollution. Based on more .than two years’ 
field work, It focuses on the nature of the / : 
(flsoretlon Involved In enforcing lap, and 1 v 

expjalps thC circumstances In Which resort to '' 
the formal processes of crlmfnaT law-will be 
deemed appropriate. £15 paperback . 
£6.95 Oxford Socto-LegaiStucBes ; / , 

Clarendon Press . . 
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COMMENTARY 





A bull in the stable 


A neo-classical dream 


Peter Kemp 

D. M. LAWRENCE 
The Qoy lii the Bush 
Channel 4 

The Boy in the Bush is a book in which it's 
sometimes difficult to see the wood for the 
trees. Individual episodes loom with towering 
abruptness, obscuring wider perspectives. The 
narrative is tangled and, on occasions, dis- 
appears under thickets of theorizing. Partly, 
the novel's disorientating effect seems due to 
its genesis. Its original author. Mollie Skinner, 
sent it in manuscript to D. H. Lawrence who 
found it vivid but incoherent. Getting her per- 
mission to rewrite it, he promised to supply "a 
unity, a rhythm, and a little more psychic back- 
ground". 

What Lawrence most noticeably worked 
into the material, though, were rather diverse 
strands of his familiar themes: a concern with 
“blood" (both in the racial sense, and as 
opposed to "mind-consciousness"); an insist- 
ence on female submission; and a dismissal of 
"nauseous one-couplc-in-a-cottage domestic- 
ity" - here replaced by vehemently advocated 
polygumy. In order to encompass such sub- 
jects. the book shifts considerably in its final 
sections. Initially focusing upon a contrast be- 
tween England and Australia - the hero, ex- 
pelted from the Old Country, gradually 
assimilates himself intoa new world - the novel 
concludes with fuhninations about contrasts 
between men and women. These latter chap- 
ters - “a bit startling". Lawrence Felt, "a rather 
daring development” - made Mollie Skinner 
weep. For, in them, her English lamb-like hero 
is processed by Lawrence Into a swnggering 
chunk of bully beef, a macho mystic who 
observes of the women he's considering for his 
harem, “It is an honour for them to be taken by 

As often with Lawrence, immediate person- 
al circumstances cast light on the work. The 
polygamous panache seems partly a gesture of 
defiance at Frieda who had recently - to Law- 
rence's bitterness - left him for Europe and her 
children. It is also, of course, another way of 
exorcizing his customary dread of female 
domination: by possessing several women, 
Jack, the hero, hopes to avoid being possessed 
by one. Like numerous Lawrence protagon- 
ists, he wants involvement without engulf- 
ment. The narrative shows him trying to attain 


this in a variety of ways - from his semi- 
detached relationship with a sprawling family 
to husky half-intimacies with a male comrade. 

There's another kind of integration central 
to the book, as Hugh Whitemore’s television 
ndaptation rightly underlined: a reconciling of 
the social And animal aspects of people. A 
desirable balance of these two elements is re- 
peatedly demonstrated in the work by horse- 
riding. Equine events - as the television ver- 
sion stressed by opening each instalment with 
film of a galloping rider - are crucial to the 
novel. Starting as harness-cleaner at Agricul- 
tural College, Jack progresses, after subjugat- 
ing an unbroken stallion, to a state where he 
feels keenest happiness when mounted on his, 
horse - together with which he resembles “a 
sort of centaur". True to his priorities, when 
trying to seduce a woman, he invites.her to 
"Come and sleep in the stable . . . with me and 
the horses". She bridles at (his, though another 
girl agrees to go along with Jack when his stal- 
lion tempestuously mates with her mare. 

While faithful to the book’s horsy enthus- 
iasms. Whitemore's adaptation failed to pick 
upotherpervasive thematic threads, and large- 
ly confined itself to plaiting the cruder bits of 
story-line into a conventional yarn. To this 
end, characters were discarded; incidents tele- 
scoped, distorted or re-arranged. Invented epi- 
sodes were inserted, with the film showing an 
especial fondness for concocted aquatic se- 
quences: Jack almost drowning during a flood, 
or bashfully peeping at the heroine, Monica, as 
she lyrically showered underneath a waterfall. 

Monica's personality got washed out as well. 
In the novel, she’s a feral figure, all "she-lion 
peerings’’ and panther-like pounces. The film 
reduced her from big cat to sex-kitten, with a 
highly unLawrentian line in purring consider- 
ation: “Forgive me. I didn’t mean to be cruel", 
"It must be awful feeling lonely - and so far 
from home". Similar side-stepping of Law- 
rence's ferocity were apparent in the present- 
ation of Jack. Kenneth Branagh played him 
with hefty conviction, given the limitations of 
the script. But these limitations proved cramp- 
ing, with his Lawrentian evolution into some- 
thing more primal never being effectively con- 
veyed. Admittedly, it’sa tall order for a drama- 
tization to find ways of indicating that “a queer 
sullen shake reared its head haughtily in Jack’s 
soul , and the like. But even his physical meta- 
morphosis, was pallidly presented. Supposedly 
ending as weather-beaten as he’s psychically 
flayed. Jack here hadn’t even acquired a tan. 


Julian Rushton 

c7\V. VON GLUCK 
Orpheus and Eurydlce 
Grand Theatre, Leeds 

A narrow portico, tumbled slabs of inscribed 
marble, sand: these form Opera North's set- 
ting for Gluck's Orpheus and Eurydice, an 
opera conceived as a uniquely intense blend of 
scenery, dancing, mime, poetry and music. On 
this relic of antiquity the chorus appear in age- 
less peasant garb; and a young man, bewigged 
and powdered in eighteenth-century fashion - 
Winckelmann? Goethe? - probes the ruins. He 
draws out a lyre; and the scene becomes Eury- 
dice’s funeral. The young man watches, then is 
moved to intervene, taking the role of Amor, 
and he remains, willing Orpheus to succeed, 
throughout the action. This rids us of a winged 
Cupid, and is acceptable once we understand 
the whole opera as a neo-classical dream; this, 
fortunately, is not too great an imaginative 
leap. It differs from the almost contemptuous 
distancing effects occasionally imposed on, for 
instance, Handel, in the belief that operatic an- 
tiquities are only tolerable if made quaint. 

This Orpheus, produced and designed by 
Philip Prowse, is deeply serious, even unre- 
lenting. It plays without an interval. There is 
virtually no dancing, those balli, which seem 
integral to Gluck’s musical design, being filled 
with rather minimal ritual actions - decidedly 
preferable, however, to dancers uncertain of 
their function. The chorus is deployed as 
mourners, demons, blessed spirits and cele- 
brants at a peasant wedding, without changing 
costume. The lighting, after a promising touch 
of blue, is perhaps too much like broad day- 
light in Elysium, but the absence of scene- 
change, including chorus, is acceptable not 
merely as an economy when it focuses atten- 
tion on the human heart of the work: Orpheus 
himself, virtually fixed to the slab on which 
Eurydice's body lies loosely shrouded. 

The opera is sung in a new English trans- 
lation by Andrew Porter which scarcely puts a 
foot wrong. Even he, however, has not elimin- 
ated the clanging participle (“She’s not re- 
plying") and although literal, could not “bar- 
barous pain and grief ’ be improved? Generally 
the diction of the principals - the choral words 
are often less clear — exemplifies the commit- 
ment of the company to this opera as a drama- 
tic experience: the touchstone of Gluck per- 
formance; ... 


The periodicals, 12.* La Nouvelle Revue FvciTiQciise 


Peter Fawcett 

GEORGES LAMBRECHS (Editor) 

La Nouvelle Revue Fransalse 
March 1984. No 374. 

160pp. Subscriptions 370 fr, from 49 rue de ia 
Varne, 92120 Mont rouge, France. . '. ! 


<5 .Seventy-five years old in February, La Nou- 
■3 . veile Rdyiie Frangaise is still the most presti- 
s=a - > gious of French literary magazines. Founded 
; by Gide and a group of friends in 1909, it grew 
.between the wars to become the “rose des 
? r compass-card of contemporary Jitpr- . 
gg j;'; : at ure, In Mail ride's splendid Image j A victim of 

M .T - the ban -affecting all publications which had 
i';, . - continued to appear d tiring the. Occupation , it 
; / was reytved'iti 1953 by Jean Paulhpn and Mar- 

* !a;i- H Adapd with- an extra ‘‘Nbuvelle" to Its 
1 It }' : 7 name iater discreetly dropped. It continues 
■ .!* v' - :- .Wdiiyibn^p'r (he 'editorship of Georges Lam- 
; Z-A.; s 'brichs,7ihe first occupant of his cfiuir not" to 
^ n. ivhayd heen formed directly by the founding 


■ ‘ W \! PaulHan s interest in the function 

f ; ' trtbk it in the direction of a niorc 

; .•£. meant thjat it 

t: U regained (lie popularity it had once held, 

vV ^^^^“thipchjb/its.eciectic.flavoiir.Lainbrichs 
f ^ i! t A . ht ^ i followed : Faql ban jn favouring- Works! in 
^ et {’imagination’* take 
]i, ■ ,i7 ' *ie tSmoignage-et fteseffeti’’, 

. J;j* y. While rehrfmng the review’s traditional balance- 


between the creative and the critical. 

The current issue reveals both the strengths 
and (he weaknesses of existing practice. In 
Andrd Gide et le premier groupe de La Nouvelie 
Reyue Ftan$alse (reviewed in the TLS of June 
16, 1978) the late Auguste Angles showed how 
Gide and his colleagues took immense care to 
achieve a suitable variety in the contents of the 
• magazine. This continues to be superficially so, 
with a sizeable chunk of intertwined verse and 
‘ Prose by Jacques Rida being followed by a 
short story by Jean-Franqois Senfi, a character- 
istically lapidary poem by Guillevic, and the 
translation Of a substantial essay on the tem- 
- pies of Japan by the German writer £rnst Jfln- 
ger; who has become something of a Cult-figure . 
; in France in recent years. However, thereJs a 
homogeneity in tone and subject-matter about 
these four pieces which the original editors 
would have been at pains to avoid. The first 
three each revolve around the subject of child- 
: hood nnd even Jflhger shares with them k nos- 
talgia for the Inexpressible which he sees repre- 
.. . seated in the .tranquil beauty of the old Japan. 

17131 having been said, there is much to en- 
joy, in -Rida's gentle evocation , of hf$ 1930s 
childhood, complete with Mickey Mouse, toy 
soldiers and Catholic boarding-school-, and 
GuUlcvic's sharply-honed stanzas ark impress- 
ive for a man approaching eighty; Only Sena’s 
story. lacking any mark of Individuality , seems 
, unworthy, of the company ;in which U: finds 
Itself.; JUnger; of course, is even older/nearer 
ninety, but fiis tyalraiix-like refledfonS de- 
»■ moristrate a liyely ciifiousltyknd an aWarkn«s 
• r of history which goesback to his exptbi iehcei&s 


a storm-trooper on the Somme in the First 
World War. 

Under the heading “Chroniques”, as well as 
regular contributions in the form of undated 
jottings from Henri Thomas and Jean Clair, 
there is an interesting study by Paul Veyne of 
De Sade’s influence on Rend Char, including a 
recent anecdote about a visitor to Les Busclats 
who, on enquiring "il est pas juif, Untel?" 
receded the response of the indignant poet: 
j ai ici mes gourdins [cudgels]: je suis vieux 
mats j ai encore la force de vous en casser un 

iT.u V0US remettez les Pieds, chez mol”. 
If the NRF sometimes gives the impression of. 

. . h J v M bec ? me a review of old men, there is no 

• nbed-io worry as lbng as they all dlsplay suoh 1 
exemplary vigour; v ■ ■ ■ '. 

* lhe femous 
■ Notes ,ort - which. the founders lavished so 

fouch pride and attention, is a disappointment. 
JSSS" 1 . P f ■V'pfks appear^ limited, arid 

. fflOst nf tnt* rauattiira^ ^ J-#,.- \ / 


ii*’ 'ct . .i uiwuruii sno w 

. mg Qtt their own clcv^rness-than sayihn anv- 
thmg Intelligible about the hems they are dL 
cussing. Only one French novel is included" 
that ft repfirit from the 1950s: -It Is left to d 
1 ao^ m -r* / ean , Sen ;adifalTO, :to s |i6w what 
^ revrewfog^oulci be in an ekCellem piece 

deylfi .- After highlighting, foe inadequacies of 
an writer ^ ^Frertch^ersiokof a diffe^m work ' 
.; he tells us .that: the great ;SJciUan ‘‘’dcritVarroi 

.lecteurs. ., „ et non pour Tester 


The yersum used, like the staging, makeinn 
prete.is.ons to authenticity. A repeno^ 
puny cannot engage in theatricalkrcJi^ 
and Gluck, a practical man, might SS 
that a concern for the letter of the 
justifiable in recording and concert wrfT 
mice, but is likely to endanger theJSto 
Where the composer has left two quite ioJu 1 
pat.blc versions in print, and is known to 
sanctioned other variants, every prodiminr 
must find its own compromise. There are no 
regrettable omissions (least of all the life 
Furies’ dance, borrowed by Gluck from 0 Z 
Juan), nnd only one regrettable inclusion Tb 
optimistic final aria to Act I is nowadays re- 
attributed to Gluck, but he wrote itforatenor 
and, which is more important, it strikesa false 
note after the intensely realistic apprehensions 
of the preceding recitative: this Orpheus Is 
doomed, and knows he cannot pass the test. 

Opera North uses a woman in the name- 
part, ostensibly a bad nineteenth-century 
tradition which is almost invariably justified In 
practice. We cannot have an authentic voice 
unless we use the tenor of Gluck's 1774 Paris 
version; even then the role presents appalling 
problems not in the original, and the Pads 
version involves Gluck’s own ruination of the 
carefully planned key scheme of the 1762 Vien- 
na form. Equally, however, Paris includes 
genuine improvements and additions which 
there is no good reason to sacrifice. A woman's 
voice is probably no further removed in timbre 
from the castrato than is the fashionable 
alternative, a male alto; and a woman is far 
more likely to possess sufficient vocal strength 
and flexibility to offer a mature and affecting 
interpretation. 

Felicity Palmer moves well and, despite 
slight vocal breaks and weak low notes, sings 
affectingly throughout. “Che fard" (“I have 
lost my Eurydice”) is particularly moving. The 
vocal contrast with Cathryn Pope’s adroitly 
acted Amor and the touchingly naive Eurydice 
of Patricia Rozario (surely the right interpret- 
ation, despite some commentators who find 
her unworthy of her husband) is more than 
sufficient for Gluck's purpose. The best tribute 
I can pay to the conductor, David Lloyd Jones, 
is that I was unaware of him, so just Were tils 
tempi and timing. This Orpheus will not please 
everyone, because it takes risks with the text 
and with our expectations about performance 
style; but its sober and unified vision of the 
work deserves to be experienced and remem- 
bered. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 165 

Readers ore invited to identify lhe sources of ibe 
three quotations which follow and to send us the , 
answers so that they roach this office not later m 
April 6. A prize of £10 is offered for the first coned 
set of answers opened oq that date, or falling that the 
most nearly cortecl. ‘ 

Entrios, marked "Author, Author 165" on U« 
envelope, should be addressed to the Edliqr,.7fr 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House; StJp/ioV. 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. , ■ 

1 A pox of this gout, or a gout of this pox, for the on* 
or the other plays the rogue with my great lop./ - 

2 One’s patiepce gels exhausted by staying a prisond 

In bed all day through a sudden freak of one’s eneotr 
- new to me, though - for I have known very little™ 
gout as yet. However, he’s gone to my other toe hi S 
very mild manner, and f expect he’ll slink off 
altogether by. the mom tog, . . : i ! . . ?• ' 7 

3 You toiuSt know, sir, that to the unhappiness qtuj 
all, his lordship has found himself temporarily ye*®) • 
by gout. It is niy hope that in such a disagrees"* ‘ 
situation, a frank, though private account of ®!/ 
travels and of the society in which I flnd myielf may ' 

afford him some, diversion. ; ' ; •* J 

Competition No : 161 7 .* ' ' 

Winner: Jonathan Shaw . .. ■ J* • 

Answers: ' ,';A : 

LNot oniy dost degrade them; or remit 
To life obscur’d, which were a fair dismission,.; ; 
.But throwst them lower than thou pipLst ex^li t* 1 *? 

' -■ ; / ' ; r-. 

' , MUtotf , Sa/nso/i AgoniStes, lines 687-9. , • ' ' 

<* A? high as we have mounted in delight 1 . V: 
•In.qur dejeqtIon-40 wesink as. low, > . 7 :r : 

! Wordsworth* “Resolution and Independence 

1 1»_-' * -j JAM '. 


fuwiuwu ang.iHuvpfi^-r. . , 

3 If a man will comprehend the richness and yit}*y 
;df the iinlye^e, and . inspire his mind with j. 
measure bf Wonder anid awe, he miit.coptemp^ 


1 the. human intiiiedt blot only on ifs 1 heights of 
■ ‘abysses oHtieptitUde, - i*i iV-; * 

1 1 ‘Hhusman^iFiy/rTfle- tO ManillM'-d)’* f 
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Anarchy and aspiration 


Norman Stone 

BARBARA JELAYICH 
History of the Balkans: 

Volume 1 , Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. 

407pp. 0521 252490 

Volume 2, Twentieth Century. 476pp. 

0 521 25448 5 
Cambridge University Press. 

£25 (paperback, £9.95) each. 

“Where in England you write a letter to The 
Times, in the Balkans you throw a bomb.” 
Barbara Jelavich's book shows why, for it is a 
record of poverty, disease, oppression, tor- 
ture, rape and murder: a characteristic pas- 
sage. describing events in the curly nineteenth 
century, states that 

the break-down of ceniral authority resulted ... in 
the prevalence in many regions of armed bands, legal 
nnd illegal, with often competing jurisdictions. The 
activities of ayans, kirdzhalis, illegal janissaries, ban- 
dits end Bosnian captains ... the legal or qunsilcgal 
formations of the arma talcs, the police forces of the 
municipal authorities or lhe notables, the legal janis- 
sary units, the Serbs of the Military Frontier, and <i 
Wallachinn ntililia known as the pmuiours. 

.Heroism of aspiration, fortunntcly, cuts 
across an otherwise squulid picture, 
lit many respects Albania exemplifies the 
difficulty of writing Balkan history. The lan- 
guage has no known affinities or origins (nowa- 
days the only unfettered branch of scholarship 
in Albania is archaeology, which may lead to a 
discovery of roots) and the place was endlessly 
divided: Catholic Ghegs in the north, Moslem 
Tosks in (he centre and south, with an Ortho- 
dox group and a Greek minority to complicate 
matters. Though the borders had some defini- 
tion because of Albania's ring of mountains, 
there were Invasions from all sides, which 
meant that, periodically, there would be an 
Albanian emigration - in the fifteenth century, 
to southern Italy (where you can still find Al- 
banian villages), and later on to Serbia, which 
nowadays contains more Albanians than there 
are at home. Blood-feuds, going on for gener- 
ations, distinguished the place; for many cen- 


turies, the Albanians counted as the Turks' most 
feared collalurators. 

By 1900, Ottoman rule was dearly on its Inst 
legs, and thoughts of an independent Albania 
arose (although Serbs and Montenegrins had 
other ideas). The Powers established u Prinz 
Wilhelm zu Wietl on the throne fur a few weeks 
before the First World War: his reign came to 
an end after he made an effort to levy taxes. 
During the war, the country was overwhelmed 
by various armies, and the Bulgarians had an 
unseemly ambition to take over. Once the war 
was over, Albania once more appeared on the 
map, and sent delegates to Versailles (the chief 
one was nssassinated while there). Eventually, 
there was a wrangle between the “People’s 
Party", led by an American-trained bishop. 
Fan S. Noli, nnd the "Progressive Party" of 
clans and begs, led by Ahnicd Bey Zugu, soon 
to become King Zog: he played off Yugoslnvs 
against Italians, converted to Catholicism and 
married a Hungarian countess. In 1939 he lost 
his throne to Mussolini, who turned the plnce 
into a formal, as distinct from informal, Italian 
colony (if ever countries are to he known by 
their colonics then Italy, with Libya, Ethiopia 
and Albania, has much to answer for). 

To write the history of all of this is not easy: 
five main countries, several minorities, and 
four disparate, linguistic groups, have to be 
understood, and even then there is the difficul- 
ty that much of Balkan history was determined 
by events elsewhere. Jelavich's first volume 
(on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) 
has to cover a great deal of territory, beginning 
with a (very effective) description of Ottoman 
rule, and proceeding through complicated 
Eastern-Question negotiations, the beginnings 
of nationalism, nnd the establishment of the 
quarrelling nation-stales: inevitably, there are 
digressions on 1848 in the Habsburg Monar- 
chy, the relationship of Croatia to Hungary, 
and other issues in Austrian history. The 
second volume concerns events in (his century, 
and it ends with a good essay on how 
"bourgeois-democratic" Greece has de- 
veloped, in unspoken comparison with the 
People's Democracies to the north. 

The book is clearly written, and its standard 
of impartiality is so high that you cannot easily 


Growth under the Ottoman 


F. W. Carter 

NIKOLAI TODOROV 

The Balkan City 1400-1900 : .- 

641pp. University of Washington Press. 

£22.50. 

0295958979 

Essentially, Nikolai Todorov’s monograph 
(first published in Bulgaria in 1972) studies city 
development in the fqnner provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire in south-east Europe , though 
excluding Wallacbia, Moldavia and the west- 
ern part of the peninsula, which were under a 
different form of administration. Given the 
richness of his data, one might have expected 
greater use of statistical analysis, but by the 
author’s own admiss!on : .certain weaknesses in 
the material prevented him from attempting it. 
For example, the Complete absence of birth 
and death rates niade it impossible to calculate 
certain aspects of (he Balkan demographic 
pattern under the Ottomans. Nevertheless; 
Toddrov does more than merefy describe and 
his primary sources aljow him to analyse urban 
growth^ and its socio-economic structure in 
detail. ' 

A Marxist approach to problems of socio- 
economic structure is to be expected from a 
contemporary Bulgarian historian. And o$ 
the dust-jacket puts it, “The analysis centres 
around the' emergence of class differentiation 
between, merchants and artisans in Balkan 
towns during the centuries under discussion.”: 
Todoroy examines the urban development in 
close "connection with the social division of 
labour" for j “Marxist historical science docs not . 
take a static view of the city”. He also discusses 
extensively the Soviet and East European liter- 
ature on the subject. 

.• .Wifoin thi$ framework Todbrov dqals with 
the Ottoman town In both the feudal and 
transitional periods, its^ied types and sMfy 
aspects of&e tirbaneronotay ; BjalkaniT^icldish- 


tell from which perspective its author is writing 
(I guessed liberal Croat, but was not sure): she 
even contrives to he nice about Romania. The 
standard of accuracy, too. is high, so far as [ 
can judge (although Austria did not lose nil nf 
Galicia in 1809, just the eastern part, around 
Tnrnopol; and D’Annunzio’s coup in Fiumc 
did not hike place in 1922). The hook is more 
informative than, say, L. S- Stavrianos’s curlier 
essay. On the oilier hand, u chrono- 
logico-pnl ideal method, stretched over 
two centuries and five countries, almost inevit- 
ably lends to problems of superficiality: 450 
pages for the twentieth century mean almost 
inescapably that the render fresh to the subject 
becomes hogged down in a narrative of Brn- 
tianus. Radices. Vcnizcloscs, Madame Lupes- 
eus, Borises, etc. On an academic level, the 
book is weakened by its reference only to 
English-language sources. 

This is n misfortune, because the modern 
history of the Balkans poses some important 
and interesting questions as to political eman- 
cipation, national consciousness and **mod- 
crnizaliun", whether liberal or Communist. 
The influence of ideas, though very difficult to 
describe, is incscnpuhle: much of Balkan his- 
tory was made by small groups of intellectuals, 
whose Ideas were powerful, (hough sometimes 
ludicrously inappropriate to circumstances 
( wliut could have been more out of place than 
the early Greek nationalists' dream of n 
“Mcgiiii Idea" to rc-crente the Byzantine 
empire?). Probably, more people of Balkan 
origin died Ln defence of the Turks than in 
overcoming them: at Nnvarino, the Ottoman 
fleet was mainly crewed by Greeks, just as in 
1683 nl the siege of Vienna the Ottoman army 
was largely Balkan. In the nineteenth century, 
Balkan intellectuals could have a wonderful 
time more or less inventing languages: Rom- 
anian, for instance, could be artificially extra- 
polated from old Latin text-books by a few 
dozen people (in L838 the Gazetade Transilva- 
nia had 500 subscribers only); Jelovich has a 
good description of the wrangles, in Serbo- 


Croat circles, between the exponents of 
"chtokavian'', “kitjkavian" and “chakavian"; 
nnd the Greeks’ extreme desire to use classical 
models even for modern inventions has re- 
sulted in kaiittirsis meaning "laundromat" and 
im'itifnrn esot erica “foreign bus travel’'. These 
intellectuals and their upper-class protectors 
were well aware nf their isolation among a 
vastly indifferent peasantry, and. like their 
counterparts in the Risorgimcnlo, they used 
force and fraud when it came to elections. In 
1864, Alexander Cuza's rule in Romania was 
ratified in a plebiscite by "682,62 1" voles to 
"1,307"; in 1866, the new Hohenzotlern- 
Sigmaringen rule was similarly ratified, by 
"685 ,969" votes to "224". 

The process by which these relatively small 
elites changed their allegiance from Turks to 
nationalism is difficult and unclear. The prob- 
lem is all the greater since the Ottoman empire 
was, to a large extent, run by Greeks anyway: 
the Grand Dragoman, who ran foreign policy, 
was usually u Greek , and so were the men who 
administered the navy. In Moldavia nnd Wal- 
lachia, during the eighteenth century, the hos- 
podars, or governors, appointed by the Turks 
were usually Greeks (Fhnnariots, so-called 
from the phonur or lighthouse district of Con- 
stantinople where they lived): eleven families 
nr Ghicns, Mnv rotor dates etc, supplied sev- 
enty-four occupants of the Romanian thrones, 
the average length of occupancy being two- 
and-n-half years. It was apparently their cus- 
tom. understandably enough, to rip off the 
country, to nffcct the contempt and indiffer- 
ence of Byzantine styles of ruling, to keep their 
treasures in suitcases and bags, and to make 
sure that they had a hedge of relatives and 
thugs to protect them. Prince Alexander Sutu, 
for instance, "arrived with eighty relatives and 
a suite of 800. including an Albanian guard". U 
is not the smallest irony of Barbara Jelavich's 
pages that the most consciously modernizing 
movement of all. Communism, has sometimes 
produced chapters of history' that recall old 
Phanariot friends. 


NEW FROM CARCANET 


settlement, and Islamization of the indigenous 
population, and analyses both (he Muslim and 
non-Muslim population structure in urban cen- 
tres. ffe 1$ able to conclude that in the sixteenth 
century the number of inhabitants of larger 
Balkan cities did not differ greatly from their 
West European counterparts; in contrast, 
however, smaller cities were less numerous 
than in other European states. More specific- 
ally, the major conclusion Todorov suggests 
for the earlier period is that the collapse of 
feudal production methods did not synchrd- 
. nize with the decline of the timar-sipdid, or 
Ottoman military fief system, which began 
around 1600. The primary interest of Ottoman 
feudal vassals, he believes, was tp accrue 
wealth with the least effort and greatest cer- 
tainty. They did this through , holding impor- 

■ taht military and/or administrative positions, 
which gave them close ties with the ruling class 
via the bureaucratic state machinery. 

Lack Ottoman interest in capitalism and 
the involvement of Bulgarian, Greek, Serbian 
> : and Jewish inhabitants In commerce and indus- .. •. 
try led, in the eighteenth century, to the growth 
of a middle class. Larger capitalist ventures, 

: especially in the textile industry, appeared dur- 
ing lhe nineteenth century and Todorov makes 
a special case study, based on family archives, ' 
of a Pfovdiy firm which had the biggest "put- 
ting-out” system in the Balkan peninsula. He 
also examines urban taxes, and craft guilds < 

. which have shed new light on social differences . 
in the Ottoman Balkan city. . 

, The work is not without blemishes. The title 
is rather misleading, the book concentrating as 
it dpes mainly on Bulgarian urban centres, with ' 

. other parts of- the Balkans eltiier left out or : 
treated peripherally. Although it is well equip-. 

: ped with appendixes, noles and a hejpfol glos- - '■ 

■ sary, there appears id have, been no attempt to . 

; updatp the 1972 bibliography, and considering 

(he largc number of cities, toi/vns and villages , 
...mentioned' in-.tlie. teXtr.thMblal absence- tiC.<< * 
!maps|may leave ^o^;»adqrapJittidilpstii’j) b > « 


Collected Poems 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER 

To mark Michael Hamburger's sixtieth 
birthday, we are proud to publish this 
majorcollectlon of workfrom four 
decades. “Michael Hamburgerle 
writing torus, now. We are fortunate." 
Guardian 

0 85635 497 X cased (38Spp) £1 2.95 

A Proliferation of Prophets 

essays In modem German 
Literature ■ 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER 

“He is to be admired above all for hie 
oWn commitment. Literary criticism is 
an honourable profession as he 
practises It. He js scholariy. but never 
laborious; hewktens Imaginative • 1 
possibilities , . Guardian - 
0 85835 467B cased (328p0) £14.95 

translations by Michael Hamburger 
■ (In German and English ) . 

Poems 

PAUL CELAN . 

"Michael Hamburger h&sproduoeda ' ' 
superb bilingual selection ...It Isa 
privilege to read these versions of 
some of the most affective poetry of 
th|8oenillry. ,, tablet " 

00563$ 313 2 cased (31 Qpp) £9.95 



TheGardenof 
Theophrastus 
PETER HUCHEL 

"What Huchel and Hamburger add to 
English poetry In these excellent 
poems Is a treatment of the Image that 
goes beyond hopeless, fragmentary 
realism . . ." Guardian 
08503541 8 X paper (184pp) £6.95 

German Poetry 1 91 «M 975 

"a remarkable anthology- acompiate 
Introduction to German poetry this 
century" The Timas , x- 

085635101 X cased (534 pp) £12,00 ’ / ‘ 
0 65835 162 8 paper £6 .65 # / > 


: C PRESS LIMITED 

209-212 Corn Exchange, Manchester M4 3fiQ 
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Terence Cave 

MICHAEL RIFFATERRE 

Texl Production 

T ranslated by Terese Lyons 

341pp. Guildford: Columbia University Press. 

S32.50. 

0231 053347 

“The essential problem confronting linguists in 
a verbal work of art is its literariness." Michael 
Riffaterre's opening move places him squarely 
in a tradition stemming from the Russian form- 
alists via Roman Jakobson: it is no surprise to 
find him. on the next page, defining literariness 
as an exercise in "alienation" (the disruption of 
the reader's normal linguistic habits). Like- 
wise, he insists that the object of analysis must 
always be effects of language, not the relation 
between literature and non-verbal reality, and 
sets out to uncover the rules that govern the 
distinctive way in which literary texts produce 
meaning. 

What distinguishes Riffnterre from most 
other formalists und semiotogists is, first, that 
he makes the individual text the focus of his 
analysis. Although he proposes a general set of 
principles and rules for "text production", the 
test of their efficacy is nlways the particular 
case. Thus nine of his fifteen chapters are de- 
voted to detailed analysis of texts, and even in 
the other more theoreticnl chapters □ good deal 
of space is given to example. If Riffaterre fre- 
quently speaks of thematic or stylistic features 
characteristic of a given writer (“Hugolian") or 
even of a literary period ("Romantic"), it is 


because he concedes that the functioning of 
a poem or narrative must depend on its re- 
orientation of the literary and linguistic codes 
available to it. The poem is a singularity in a 
network of intertextual relations. 

Still more central to Riffaterre's style of 
semiotics is his assertion that literary works 
rigorously control our reading: they pro- 
gramme it like a computer. We first try to read 
according to the syntactic and semantic rules of 
non-literary language, as if the text were mim- 
etic (a representation), but invariably encoun- 
ter obstacles, improprieties, "ungrammatical- 
ities” that make the mimetic reading un- 
tenable. These are the distinctive features of 
literary discourse: they are distinctive because 
they force themselves on our attention, oblige 
us to reread according to a different frame of 
reference. 

Hence Riffaterre’s law of “perceptibility”, 
which founds his notion of a correct reading. A 
feature or duster of features which the text 
renders perceptible as the transgression of a 
norm becomes the key to a properly literary 
reading in which the transgression is erased 
and coherence recovered. Reading is like the 
solving of a riddle or puzzle; os in anamorph- 
osis, there is always one - and only one - point 
of view from which all the relations fall into 
place. The moment that point is found, the 
significance of the text is constituted. 

Riffaterre gives considerable prominence to 
the reader and his interaction with the text, in 
order both to exclude the author as anything 
other than a verbal phenomenon and to 
emphasize that signification in literature has to 
be produced; it is a process, not a set of inert 


Subjectively discursive 


Terence Hawkes 

KAJA SILVERMAN 

The Subject of Semiotics 

304pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 

0195031776 

Not surprisingly, the complexity of signs quick- 
ly Invades The Subject of Semiotics. A patient, 
explanatory tone, badge of a promised 
"methodological guide", initially hints at a 
textbook mode. But textbooks are also texts, 
irrepressibly meaningful, and it soon becomes 
clear that a spirited and provocative argument' 
has already engaged this one at its very incep- 
tion. If signification (which is the subject of 
semiotics) cannot be conceived separately 
from the nature of the human subject .who 
signifies, then the major concern of a work 
called The Subject of Semiotics must be as 
much with the first of Us title's nouns as with ' 
the second. 

Kaja Silverman's admirably thorough and 
lucid survey of the development of semiotics 
from Saussure and Peirce through to the recent . 
work of Barthes,' Derrida and beyond firmly 
establishes this point. As the concepts' of dls- 
course and symbolic order come to pfoVe.cen-. 
bal to the study of signs, so that of subjectivity 
.. growi in importance. The work of Emile 'Bed* 

/. veniste in particular demonstrates its necessary- 
; linking and supportive role,. If the sign is in- 
separable from discourse, discourse is Insepar- 
able from the subject and the subject from that 
v array of signifying systems which constitutes a 
culture's symbolic order. .. , 

!•'. The ensuing accpunt of subjectivity; '.of the 
human being as a site of consciousness in 
society, gives t> central place to psychoanalysis 
: through Be nvoniste's. distinction between con- 
: Scious and unConScious dlscourse and the pro- * 

• Vocative link that makes with the signifying 
processes described by Freud as primary and 
secondary., Ah argument which, in Freud's 

: ‘ name, sees the two disciplines of semiotics, the 
i Study of signification, and psychoanalyst, the 

• stbdy bf i he subject , aV “virtu ally sy hohyrjious*' ’ 

: must 41^0 be drawn to the work of Lacfcri bp- ' 

• cause of the central place he assigns ^tp dls- 

• coil (sc, the symbolic order, and the eondtliu- 
; tfpn of the siibjeCt within it. Professor -Sfiyer- 

man‘s metitu|bu$ unravelling tof complexities . 
|n that sphere fuels iter own argument thfetfie , 
; ; “paternapl signifier has a major role both in the ' 


Subjectivity in these terms is not the inno- 
cent, "given” condition it appears to be. Pro- 
duced by a specific ideology, it serves to pro- 
mote that ideology's values, and to reinforce 
its constraints. Inevitably and essentially patri- 
archal in nature, these systematically privilege 
the masculine at the expense of the feminine, 
and organize subjectivity, as they do significa- 
tion, along lines of unequal sexual difference. 

Ways of contesting this process, of turning: 
subjectivity into a site of struggle, become a 
major concern of the body of the book, and the 
ubiquity and centrality of texts in our society 
suggest an obvious semiotic arena where the 
necessary unpicking of ideology can take 
place. Literary and cinematic texts are seen to 
offer an equal potential when it comes to analy- 
st of this sort, and in the latter case theories of 
"suture”, the procedures by which a film im- 
poses notions of subjectivity on its audience, 
readily support Silverman's Althusserian 
account of the repressive relationships at 
stake. . 

In the case of literary texts, Barthes’s theory 
of codes as adumbrated in SIZ is proposed as 
the tool best suited to expose the contradic- 
tions which $uch texts systematically occlude. 
“Readerly^ texts can he turned by these means 
Into f'writerly" ones in ways which will encour- 
age the "respeaking" of current subjectivity 
and a consequent renegotiation of its relation 
to the culture at large. 

The Subject of Semiotics puts its case with a 
vigour and a commitment unsppped by an 
orcasfanal inclination to lean rather too frusl- 
ingly On some of the authorities which; to role 
as "guide” commits it to expound; Bqtthes's : : 
■ five codes of textual ity prove in the event to be 
no less wobbly *• if no jess exhilarating than 1 . 
Empson's seven jypas of amblgqlty. The’ notoK 
iousfy vague ^ulturaV' cadef whose range balls , ; 
the specificity of the others into question, has 
• its inevitable untoitling effect. But sHyernlanY 
insistence on "sexual differeteo” ah arg&nlz-- 
iiig principle, not only pf the kymbplW;6rder,, . 
bid of any adequate semiotic account of lt^ 
cerlainly brlngs^herenco. bite ahd a btacingi \ 
urgency jb a debate' often dejficlont in those; ■ 
qualitles. ThlB ^u'ggesti that It might htpfe been v 
. helpfu| to finVe encouraged the farther disllno- . , 
ttoii beiwebn seji Jhd gehdei^ to.entertite ^rgu-- 1 
mentrataii early, stage.; Sexual difference it ; 

. , physiol6gIcally “glven" for the most pa(t: gen-' . 
der di ffefence js cnlturally 'determine^. This. ; 
makes getider the siietof potential change In : 


structures or a lump of meaning hidden "in- 
side" the text. But it will be obvious by now 
that the text has the upper hand. The reader 
has to perform the callisthenics it dictates, or 
quit. Lacunae in the reader's competence, 
caused by cultural or historical distance, will be 
compensated for by the over-determination 
which is characteristic of literary structures. If 
a switch fails to operate, another circuit will be 
brought into play; the programme remains the 
same. 

Those who admired Riffaterre’s Semiotics of 
Poetry (1978) will be pleased to have La Pro- 
duction du texte in a fluent English translation 
which succeeds in avoiding the "Gallic" effect 
so common in translation of modem literary 
theory. Riffaterre’s principles have not 
changed much since the earlier book. The term 
“interpretant" (a semantic feature that triggers 
c correct reading) is now less prominent, but 
the operation it designates is still central; a 
chapter is devoted to the value of formal analy- 
sis for literary history, another very perceptive 
one to neologism. Above all, a new and much 
wider set of examples is provided: Riffaterre 
has extended his range, and includes chapters 
on narrative prose by Chateaubriand, Balzac 
and Hugo as well as on poems from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth century. 

The analysis of a sonnet from Du Bellay's 
Songe is a virtuoso performance, as is the 
account of Balzac’s La Paix du manage and 
Hugo’s “Ecrit sur la vitre d’une fenfetre flara- 
ande”: all three works are compact and 
intricately organized, lending themselves per- 
fectly to Riffaterre’s decoding. The Chateau- 
briand chapter is slacker and seems at times to 
revert to something like a thematic study. 
But in the five essays on Surrealist poems 
Riffaterre is back on home ground: this is par 
excellence literature that blocks mimetic read- 
ing. One might have thought that the notion of 
a “programmed” interpretation was out of 
place with poets like Breton, but it turns out 
that automatic writing is nearer to the automat- 
ism of computers than of the psyche: it doesn’t 
need, in this account, to be automatic in the 
accepted sense, only to comply with the rules 
by which automatic writing is constituted. The 
arbitrary has its codes, and is only a cas-limite 
of what goes on in all literature. 

When one says that certain examples “lend 
themselves to Riffaterre's decoding”, one is of 
course questioning his method. The prt)- 
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Imre Salusinsfeky 

JAMES G RIB BLE 

Literary Education: A revaluation 

182pp\ Cambridge University Press. £16.50 

(paperback, £4.95). * 

0521253152 

The question of what constitutes a literary 
education can hardly ever have been moTe con- 
troversial, or more urgent, than it is now. This 
makes one particularly grateful for a work 
which sets out the central issues 'as clearly as 
Literary Education: A revolution. James 
Gribbtij's project is to locate iind resolve within 
educational practice those issues which are 
central tq literary discussion ip theuniversitiq?: 
therelatioQofformtoc6htent,bfartto llfe'bf 
response to analysis, of thought to technique, 
of authorial intention to tenderly interpreta- 
tion. ;' . • i . ;, ’• '•••'••. *' . *• 

The'critical centres of the book are ip Heriry 
Jambs, Matthew Arnold, the New Criticism 
and, above al|,F. R. Leavis. Gribble wants the 
student to leant to see the literafy object. .In 
itself and to fed it whbie. The teacher’s task is 
■to develop Ip'the student ability to pdreeive 
,what fr ‘Realized’*; in: the individual work of 
i literature, ip; aU Jts! obritplexity arid in' virtuai 
i&rilatton from whatcviir the author may have 
intended, Frpm this Will follow the ability tb 
respond intelligently ; to:. t|ie. Wott; to justify 
one’s fesppnfe to It and to; make arid justify ft 
.;ra^nt,df:|tsUtettry vftlue;Gribbie mounts' 
> yig Q tovii and lengthy defence of the objectlv- 

ity>fyaiut-judgmeritlnthearis ^Preferring ti : 
-deti^^to , ^rlg6r0risVriticism;aHd’thpflexibfe r 

to]tfre tobreatgititdois of somh‘ 


gramme or code was supposed to be Intrinsic ^ 
the text, not an excuse to display a particulflr 
render's virtuosity. Riffaterre is undoubted 
particular render, capable for example of- 
cognizing in a prose poem by Breton a seqoeitt 
of details derived from an episode of U S. * 
trables, or of seeing that Rimbaud’s '‘Vtm 
Anndyomfcne" is an exercise in the rhetoric^ 
vituperatio rather than in an outrt naturalism 
What happens when a less competent reader 
fails to perceive the key feature that permits 
integration of all the others? There seems to be 
no fail-safe mechanism in such instances. 

One might argue that Riffaterre’s theory is 
in some sense a systematization and a defence 
of his own critical assurance: he is a master of 
programme design rather than a mere tech- 
nician. The defence includes skirmishes with 
some familiar men of straw - crudely bio- 
graphical or referential readings for example. 
And beneath the novel armature one cia 
sometimes detect standard techniques of liter- 4 
ary interpretation: the notion of an ungramma- 
ticality that forces a shift from the mimetic to 
the semiotic level is not unlike an ancient prin- 
ciple of biblical exegesis - if you encounter an 
absurdity in the literal sense, read allegorically. 

But the clearest indication of a repressed 
problem is prompted by a glance back at the 
conclusion of Semiotics of Poetry, where one 
finds the concession that the very process by. 
which the literary text works towards satura- 
tion of meaning, stability and coherence is also 
a source of instability, since the reader will 
always be drawn to double back over the tricky 
circuit that has led him to his terminal point. 
"Signification” is here very clearly not a prop- 
erty of the text so much as an event in reading, 
a perhaps fleeting moment when everything 
seems to fit. Text Production has apparently 
erased that concession, no doubt because it 
undermines the controlling authority of the 
text and makes the print-out evanescent. 

One could legitimately regret the erasure, 
since few readers will agree that literary works 
function exactly like .codes or computer pro- 
grams; the aleatory quality of the game is part 
of the fun. Yet it is no bad thipg, ip an erp of 
undecidables, slippage, plurality, iitlsi&lflti 
and disappearing acts A la Stanley Fish, to find 
an intelligent critic defending a positive model 
of interpretation based on the assumption that 
literary works can and do signify in quite pre* 
dse ways. 


Along the historical highway 


contemporary practitioners, Gribble insists on ’ | 
the “interaction and Inseparability” of elements . | 

like form and content, or thought and image, in' f 

the most highly “realized” poetry. • ‘ ' •) 
A problem with delicate criticism is that, by 
collapsing all categories In an attempt to see • 
the object whole, It has finally to come lo i&l? 
on some such notion as “taste”, for which they 
say there is no accounting. Categories lfe ; : i 
“form" and “content” are of no use if In tbe- ws 
greatest poetry they become inseparable, to' 
visible in the very moment of being realized- 
Grjbble’s approach stands in contrast j to tb* 
kind of literary schooling suggested in a sene* | 
of textbooks called Uses of the ImogfaatiW . ' 
inspired by the Work of Northrop FOP- r ■) 
these, the student Is encouraged to classify ana . 

.. to categorize, and to recognize, not the unlq* .. 
ness breach individual work, but the stfecWjv. i- 
skeleton that places it with other UteftiW, . j 1 
jects of its kind. The two approaches •;> j . ■ 
useful correctives to each other, 

^Gribble does riot discuss materiarquesttog . ■ 
and t hb way in which literary education A 
coining steadily less available to the majority ® 
students. With the apparently unstoppab^ r 
spread of , the ribn-principle of ’’relevance. ® , ! 
schools; most stodenta are .effectively j 

-dCjiied such vital backgrounds to fl 
education as a training in one of the • 

languages. My fear about Grtbble’s apj 510 ^ .. 
is; that; it liriconsciously caters to this t^ 1 ^* .;;', 

placing the teacher rather on.'the wr'ong'siofl ; , 


;thd student, making him an arbiter ratbo^JJ , 

: an instigator . If the strident has orily to d ; . 

thfe; desired fes^onsb, -the classrodm 
; lobk too mrichTike an expanded ebrtfe^p. ' 


Ernest Gellner 

EERO LOONE 

Sovremennaia Fllosofla Istorii 

293pp. Tallin: Izdatel’stvo ‘Ecsti Raamat'. 

1 rouble. 

Estonia is one of the smallest, but also one 
of the intellectually most active and most 
prosperous, republics of the Soviet Union. The 
contribution of its ancient university of Tartu 
(founded by Gustavus Adolphus shortly be- 
fore he fell on the field of Luetzen) to the 
development of Russian literary structuralism 
is fairly well known. Less well known is an 
active group of philosophers, who apparently 
play a major part in the cultural life of their 
country, and receive regular allocations of time 
in the mass media. One can only speculate 
about the contribution made to this situation 
by the proximity, a few hours' sail across the 
water and within range of television broadcast- 
ing, of the sister nation of Finland, with a 
mutually comprehensible language, and with 
its world-class philosophers such as G. H. von 
Wright and Jaako Hintikkn. 

Eero Loone is one of these Estonian phil- 
osophers. A historian by training (and ances- 
try), he has turned to the philosophy of history, 
which he practises in what can only be de- 
scribed as an impeccably analytic style. His 
sense of the distinction between conceptual 
and factual issues, between descriptive and 
evaluative- ones, between substantive, theore- 
tical and meta-theoretical ones, certainly could 
not be improved or sharpened, were he a prod- 
uct of one of those anglophone institutions, 
either side of the Atlantic, which pride them- 
selves on their fastidiousness In these matters. 
His talk of clarifying “families of concepts" 
sounds as if he were a habitud of the Aristote- 
lian Society. In fact, were he a product of one 
of those establishments, one might approach 
his book with a touch of apprehension: will this 
sharp machine be fed with any interesting sub- 
stance? But Loone is not a product of one of 
those establishments, and his deployment of 
razor-sharp analysis is not simply the display of 
a locally routlnized skill. On the contrary, it 
constitutes evidence of great intellectual inde- 
pendence, and of the capacity to master a style 
of thought not endowed with immediately ob- 
vious local bases. I am not saying that this book 
should be judged by relaxed standards because 
of its provenance: it would be an outstanding' 
book by any standards. I am saying that the 
formal skills it displays deserve special note. 
The substance on which they are deployed is 
the Marxist theory of history. 

The book consists of four parts. The first 
three in effect introduce the Russian reader to 
philosophy of history in its Western modal 
sense, and he can learn from them about the 
ideas of Collingwood (soon to be available in 
Russian), Walsh, Popper, Danto, Maridel- 
baura, Nadel, ‘Hempel, Gardiner, Dray, 
Frankel, Passmore, M. While, W. B. Gallie, 
A. Naess, M. ' Bunge, M. Hollis, Kuhn, 
Momigllano, Plumb and others. A lucid intro- 
duction to’ this tradition or traditions must 
obviously be of great interest to the Soviet 
reader, whereas the part which would really 
teach something new to tfie Western reader is 
the fourth one, In which Loone turns his analy- 
tical powers 6ri }q Marxism itself. , v • 

One occasionally heart a debate in the West, 
as to whether there is anyone left in Eastern 
Europe and the USSR who still believes in 
Marxism.! am inclined to consider the reports 
of the death of Marxist faith to be somewhat 
exaggerated, at least as far as the Soviet Union 
Is concerned, blit the interest of Loone’s work 
Is really quite Independent of the truth of the 
matter. Whether or not people positively be- 
lieve in the Marxist scheme, no coherent, well- - 
articulated rival pattern has emerged, West or 
East; and as people must needs think against 
some kind of grid, even (or perhaps especially) 
those who do not accept the Marxist theory of < 
history tend to lean upon its ideas when they 
wish to say wjiat they do positively believe. . 

Loone rightly singles out the theory of socio- 
economic formation* as central to Marxism. 
As he -puts it, it is. Its paradigmatic precon- 
dition. What is ait. issue here is a typology pf - 
sodettoi tondji one • which rffontaipSy.iQR i 

artic^Ial^^lhe;Marxis]>;the0fyt^^'lhiStoryvfi^ l ^J 

Soviet Maraferoi fe it crystallized during the 


Slalin period, had a clear and sharp outline, 
with its theory of a single dominant historical 
highway, leading from Primitive Communism 
via Slave Society, Feudalism, and Capitalism, 
to the final terminus of Communism. This cele- 
brated unilinealism is easy to attack (as a 
Soviet critic pointed out in a book published in 
1968, the exceptions to the theory would seem 
lo be more numerous than its positive exempli- 
fications), and it has been widely though not 
universally disavowed. 

The abandonment of unilinealism raises 
problems which are very deep. If it is dis- 
avowed and not replaced by anything, one may 
well ask whether one is left with any theory at 
all, or merely with the debris of a theory. Marx- 
ism is supposed to be a theory of historical 
change , providing a key to its motive force and, 
presumably, its overall pattern. If any kind of 
society can follow any other kind, without any 
constraints, if societies may stagnate for ever, 
what kind of meaning can be attached to the 
attribution of primacy to the forces of produc- 
tion , or indeed to anything else? If there are no 
constraints on the possible patterns of change, 
what point is there in seeking the underlying 
mechanism or the .secret of constraint, when no 
constraint exists lo be explained? If anything is 
possible, what could a theory explain, ami 
what theory could be true? Those Western 
Marxists who blithely disavow unilinealism, as 
a kind of irritating und unnecessary encumbr- 
ance, without even trying to replace it with 
something else, do not seem to realize that all 
they are left with is a label, but no theory. 
Though unilinealism is indeed false, its unqual- 
ified abandonment leaves Marxism vacuous. 

It is this situation which in effect provides 
Loone with his problem, and with his implicit 
(and to a large extent explicit) terms of refer- 
ence. He is eager to reformulate a Marxism 
which is not merely free from the shackles of 
Stalinism (that goes without saying, or with a 
quiet reference lo the unfortunate intrusion of 
extra-scientific considerations into scholarship 
in that period); but a Marxism which also in- 
corporates the historiographical and social sci- 
ence advances of our time, including quantita- 
tive and logical techniques, but which above all 
is formulated in a way which satisfies modem, 
analytic criteria of theory-formation and of ex- 
planation. It is this last aspiration which Is 
perhaps strongest in him. In some ways, his 
work is comparable to that of Gerry Cohen of 
University College London, or Jon Elster of 
Oslo, The last part of the book might as well 
have been called "Der logische Aufbau des 
Marxismus". It owes as much to Hempel as it 
does to the founding fathers of Marxism. 

Yet Loone is in no way a scholastic. His 
eagerness to formalize the conceptual struc- 
ture of Marxism is conspicuously and perva- 
sively inspired by a most praiseworthy aim: to 
make dear what the theory does and does not 
explain, what historical facts it can and cannot 
accommodate - in brief, to avoid that vacuity 
and untestability which accompany sloppy for- 
mulation. Loone has a virtually Oxbridge 
sense of logical propriety, of the distinction 
between factual and conceptual issues. He 
deals with the latter, and goes out of his way to 
make dear that he is not prejudging any of tbe 
facts - please historians, do come in and settle 
this, once I’ve explained to you what the issue 
Is, and what you are to settle. He really has the 
manners of , art ipipassiye dvil servanl,, explain- 
ing technical alternatives, without allowing 
himself any overt opinion on matters of sub- 
stantive decision. 

\n his endeavour (NB, without prejudice to 
any facts) to endow Marxism with a clear logi- 
cal structure and to save it from the vacuity 
which threatens its over-liberal versions, one 
of the first issues he turns to is the stratified or 
layered conpeptlon of social structure, which Is 
inherent in Marxism: the breaking up of social 
life into productive; administrative and cultu- 
ral activity. (I translate dukhovnaia as “Cultu- 
ral” tather than the more literal “spiritual", 
which has too many misleading associations,). 

. Loone notes appositely that there exists jio 
terminology for classifying administrative and 
cultural forms! corresponding to tlie classifies-' 
tion of "modes of production". This is highly 
slgnificaqf. the failure to possess such a termi- 
npldgy typology .is .ft jlgn aksew»,ot 

independently , qf tiie. economic base which 



they serve. Unless they are so defined, he 
notes, what content can be given to the thesis 
that the economic or productive base deter- 
mines the super-structural layers of social life? 
If it were the case that any old administrative 
and religious/culturnl system could serve, say, 
the feudal mode of production, the whole con- 
tention to the effect that the base determines 
the other layers would become uninformative 
and empty. The correlation of elements from 
two domains (productive and super-structu- 
ral), which is an essential element in "historical 
materialism", only has a determinate meaning 
if the elements in the two domains are indepen- 
dently defined. If one set of dements is not 
defined at all (let alone defined in a way that 
ensures independence), something has gone 
seriously wrong with the formulation of (he 
theory. Fashionable Western forms of Marx- 
ism do exist, and are common in France, as 
Loone notes, which actually incorporate 
super-struchiral elements such as politics or re- 
ligion in the economic base. That would cer- 
tainly seem to ensure that the thesis of the 
primacy of the base wilt not be challenged by 
any facts. 

Thus, as we shall see, though Loonc’s Marx- 
ism is pliable at some interesting points, it 
makes no concessions to vacuity here and it 
docs not approach tautology. On the contrary, 
at its core there is a strong, testable thesis. It 
can perhaps best be conveyed by the following 
diagram (whicii he himself does not use): 


software 


hardware 
(material, 
vleshchast- 
vennala 
atorona ) 


economy polity culture 

I ani not absolutely sure whether the modem 
notion of “hardware”, material equipment, 
and “software", its specific deployment, cor- 
responds fully to the distinction between mate- 
rial activity and productive relations: it may be 
that the "material side” includes equipment 
and its use, but just how much, is not clear to 
me. Note that the word Loone uses, vieshchest- 
vennaia, could be rendered in English as 
thing-y. What the worker does with the tool is 
perhaps material activity, but the fact that he 
does so under a foreman, is pait of the “rela- 
tions”. Cap . the two be separated? 

The thesis of historical materialism can be 
interpreted as saying either that the hardware, 
of all the columns jointly, determines the 
higher level of software as a whole; or, that the 
economic column, hardware and software 
together, determines the other two columns. 
Loone, if I understand him correctly, espouses 
the strongest possible version of Marxism, the 
logical product of the two positions - in other 
words, the claim that the material, technical 
part of the economic column (shaded in my 
diagram) determines both the upper part of its 
own column and the totality of the other two 
columns. (Western tautological Marxism, bn 
the other hand, consists of the logical sum of 
the two doctrines, in other words the claim that 
all aspects of dll activities, taken jointly, deter- 
mine the condition of a society. No doubt.) 

That is Loone’s strong, uncompromising 
side. But he insists on pliable, flexible inter- 
pretation. when it comes to the demands of 
synchronization between conditions and 
changes at the various distinct levels of social 
life. Here he offers an interestingly and re- 
freshingly precise account of how two not im- 
mediately compatible elements In Marxism can 
after all be harmonized. Marxism is markedly 
“functionalist” In that it refuses lb see society 
as a thing of shreds and patches: political and 
cultural institutions are there to serve the sys- 
tem. But U also Insists on conflict and dishar- 
mony (above all between the forces, and the 
relations of production, the hardware and fee 
software) ns. fee. prime ;ogeht: of inevitable' 
change. Just hoW do.these tvvo doctrines dove- 
tail? • t 

■ ..Utomte version requires .co-.orcJtoatjQn P^ 
appropriate elements at each level hy, wV 
large, but not at all times; moreover any level 


can, quite independently, get out of step with 
the other fwu. What he insists on, however 
(thereby avoiding vacuity), is that if Hie form of 
organization at any level gets out of step with 
the other two, then cither the other two follow 
suit before too long, or the dissident layer re- 
verts to its previous condition, or the society in 
question disintegrates and ceases to exist. This 
formula on its own treats the three levels as of 
equal importance; but Loone goes on to add 
that changes of the non-dominant (ie, other 
than economic) layer can never be the full 
cause of the transition of a society from one 
type of social formation to another. 

This looks as if the materialism were being 
watered down, but, as wc shall see, that is not 
so. The refinement docs, however, have an 
i mpo rtan t consequence . 1 1 in akes se nse of poli- 
tically initiated transformations, such as the 
October revolution, or the many socialist rev- 
olutions in under-developed countries since, in 
which a seemingly unripe country is propelled 
to n higher stage by its political rulers, rather 
than by changes internal to the productive 
layer. It makes an honest woman of such 
revolutions. The economy is deprived of its 
privilege of inlrium. The theory merely requires 
that the other layers follow the political initia- 
tive, which of course presupposes that they 
have at leust reached a level where (hey arc 
capable of doing so, or that the revolution fail 
and the polity revert to an appropriate earlier 
type, or that the society fall apart. 

The main part of Loone’s argument however 
concerns, in effect, the replacement of uni- 
linenlism by something more elastic, but not 
infinitely and vacuously so, and the specifica- 
tion of the underlying core mechanism, the 
deep structure, which would explain the new, 
non-uuilinea] pattern. In the interests of brev- 
ity, it will be best to begin with the deep, and 
follow on with the surface, though Loone. like 
a good novelist, maintains tension by doing it 
the other wny round. It is at the deep level that 
one also sees that Loone's materialism is un- 
alloyed and uncorrupted. 

The deep motor of historical change lies in 
the intertwined relationship of two lines on a 
graph, one straight and one oscillating (rather 
like the snake and the staff of Aesculapius ). The 
straight line represents the ever-growing/orew 
of production; the snake the relations of pro- 
duction. The relations of production aid the 
forces (when the gradient of the snake is steep- 
er than that of the line), or hamper them (when 
the snake is less steep than (he line). The forces 
grpw steadily; the relations oscillate. 



■ time. 

Strictly speaking, the “relations of produc- 
tion" curve represents actual productivity,. as it . 
is under. the joint impact of both the forces of 
production and- the relations >of . production* 
Tire straight line gives us what Loone himself 
calls the "normal" effectiveness of productive 
forces (he himself uses the inverted commas). 
This presumably can only be worked opt ns 
some kind of average productivity of given 
technical equipment, oyer all the social rela- 
tions with which it is compatible at all. (Tools 
on their own, unaccompanied by any “social 
relations”, cannot produce anything.) Loone Is 
not unaware of the enormous difficulties which 
.would be Involved in operationalizing such 
computations, it all assumes a measure of pro- . 
ductivily of tool -systems independent of any 
one sqclal forth. He notes that in exceptional 
circumstances, the curved line can.actually dip . 
down wards. (which means an actual decline in 
productivity), . indicating a profound crisis in ' 
the mode of production within which this • 
occurs. He does not say whether (hjs is more 
liable to. happen in the death agonies of ah old , 
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that, if Snhlins’s view of hunter/gatherer eco- 
nomics as "the first affluent .society’* is correct, 
then the whole of human history between the 
Neolithic revolution and the Industrial Re- 
volution is marked by an enormous trough on 
the curve, a kind of gigantic crater, indicating a 
global decline in per capita productivity be- 
tween roughly the eighth millennium bc and 
the eighteenth, century ad. 

The basic text of Marx's here is of course his 
celebrated remark in the Preface to the Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
and the underlying theory is: man's techno- 
logical powers are perpetually growing. The 
^ social arrangements accompanying our tech- 
nology sometimes further, and sometimes dim- 
inish, the fruitfulness of our technology. These 
nre the basic premisses. And now comes the 
heart of the Marxist theory, ns seen by Loone. 

Social arrangements are lumpy, they come 
in package deals, they cannot really be pre- 
sented along a single continuous line on a 
graph. In fact, on earlier graphs, Loone repre- 
sents them by discontinuous and distant dots. 
(The graph suggests on the other hand that 
technological progress can be plotted by a sing- 
le continuous line, and n straight one at that: 
but I do not suppose that Loone would wish to 
be held to this implication of what is. After all, 

. ^ only a simplifying exposi lory de vice. ) Anyway, 

whether or not the progress of technology is 
smooth, that of social forms is not. They come 
in distinct kinds, such as “feudalism’’ and 
“capitalism". These nre radically distinct from 
each other. Now the really important law is 
this: each of these social forms is allocated a 
part, and part only, of the line charting the 
growth of human technology. Feudalism, for 
instance, is not possible before a certain tech- 
• nical level, and ceases to be feasible again after 
n certain other and higher level. The area be- 
: ! tween these extreme points is, if you like, the 

| zone within which, and within which only, 

, feudalism is possible, 
j In its Loonean version, the theory further 

requires, I think, that the zones of diverse so- 
cial forms should never be identical. But they 
not only may, but must overlap at least a bit. 

I Were this not so, progress would cease to be 
possible. If the highest level of which feudalism 
’ is capable were lower than the lowest level at 
. which capitalism can begin, then even the most 
£h advanced feudal society would be incapable of 
1 .initiating capitalism, and mankind would have 
.-wj had to make do with feudalism for ever. Hap- 
pily this does not seem to be the case, and 
v overlaps seem to have been common enough to 
allow a good deal of historical change.. 

4 Here Loone can make plain, whai: the truth 

about various social forms would have been 
> like, had uniiinealism been true. It would have ' 

: meant that the zones of the possible social • 

forms would have been such that the highest 
part of the first zone overlapped, at least a 
J iiitle, with the lowest zone of the second oiie, . 

j and so on, till the final stage. There would, 
^ however, be no other and multiple overlaps. 

ni But uniiinealism evidently is not true (though 

in his analytical exposition, Loone does. hot 
n choose to prejudge any factual issues); so the 
J. 1 zories of diverse social forms, along the single ; 
JS- line of technical progress, were not so neatly 

distributed. And here Loone works out the 
/ kind of zone distribution which must go; with 
fcf multliineal succession of social forms, and also 
rU ; works out the kinds armultilifteaUty that rte 
» : ^osyibje, without contradicting the basic deep 1 

jjjfl; structure, of history (the doctrine about the- 
" interaction of forces' and relations of produc- 
j j{: .: tl0d), ahd .Without idegeheratirig into a farm- 

1 11" ' chaptiCi untenable pseud o-t he ary, In ; 

i ff wjilpte Marxist phraseoldgy cah co-exist with 
i m,{ ;/:; yliiUally'any historicalfnots. ' V. '* 

• ‘.S' };K I ,Hls argument here is intricate and complex 


Ivailablp to ‘English.: Sui Il ls worth cbrnmOrh- 1 
: jtfg!;0h sbmq of hls«spediflc points. lie notes, 
correclly in my view, that the theory simply 
Ctuinot accommodate cases of permanent 
stagnation. Marxists used to sneer at fane- : 
tfonalisis - yah, jtoti cannot account for social 
change. The tfpne cotne to return the cofa- ; 
pliment and poin t out (Hat Marxism cannot jive • 
wllh^ell-ddcafaeritod stagnation Ldone sefes ' 
th'ls, clearly,* huh in' dfeoiissirig. the • mnuet In > 
detail, seems fa me Id commit the one case of 


contradiction that I have spotted in his work. 

Strangely enough . this contradiction occurs 
in the course of two discussions of historical 
dead ends, of stagnation, which are very close 
to each other in the book. In one of his discus- 
sions of concrete historical cases, Loone raises 
the possibility (invoking the Soviet classicists, 
Shtaerman and Trofimova) that in slave socie- 
ty, internal brakes on development become so 
strong that they altogether arrest the growth of 
productive forces. He adds that further pro- 
gress out of slavery might depend on whether 
the transition to slavery had taken place early 
or late (presumably, in the development of the 
preceding formation). If slavery inherits, as it 
were, weakly developed productive forces 
from its predecessor, and its own sclerosis sets 
in on those weak forces, no point of possible 
transition to the next stage is ever reached. If. 
on the other hand, the previous runner in this 
relay hands over the torch to slave-owners late, 
the slave-owners, it would seem, can hand on 
adequately rich technical inheritance to the 
feudais, and hardly need to bother to move on 
themselves. It would all seem to make slave- 
owning a redundant stage, and in any case, 
what happens to the law of constant growth of 
productive forces? And if it is the non-econo- 
mic layers of social life which contain those 
brakes, what happens to historical mater- 
ialism? 

A little later, however, discussing the prob- 
lem of stagnation in the abstract, Loone gives 
quite a different account of social stagnation. 
He remarks that dead ends (the expressive 
Russian word is mpik) are incompatible with 
Marxism, because they would require that the 
dead-end social formation, never due for re- 
placement, should be allocated an infinitely 
large zone along the line of the development of 
productive forces. In other words, the dead 
end would display perpetual economic growth, 
and eternal social stability. (It sounds more 
like the dream of liberal Affluence than the 
familiar culs-de-sac of history.) This is con- 
cretely implausible, but certainly follows from 
his premisses, and does indeed constitute, 
given the premisses, a convincing reductio ad 
absurdum of dead ends. But the fact that the 
theory only allows dead ends of this kind, 
would seem to cast some doubt on the plausi- 
bility of the theory itself. The theory seems to 
make social stagnation a consequence of end- 
less economic growth, and not of economic 
deadlock! This has some affinity with the 
“One-dimensional Man” thesis, but Loone 
uses this idea, as slated as a •reductio ftd absitr- 
dam, rather than as a diagnosis of any. contem- 
porary society. • 

Loone makes some entirely convincing 
observation s about Other aspects of the theory. 
Marxism contains do .a priori delimitation of 
the number of possible formations, but it does 
require that their number be finite. (Other- 
wise, the Marxist promise of salvation would 
go' by the board, though he does not make this - 
point. Equally, it is necessary that there be no 
cifculaf, developments, put this is already ex-. . 
eluded by his premisses.) There must be some 
limits an the length of time of various historical 
: stages, though this has not yet been properly 
explored: but filibusters in history must not be 
allowed. He: explores the possibility of very, 
rapid transitions, masquerading as stage-jump- 
, ing. (The fact that stages may be missing as a 
consequence . pf external, , interference .was 
, never in dispute.). • . v ■ .'T V’j; ; 

. Loahe notes that both the elasticity of the 
theory, and; historical fact, favour, the admis- 1 
; jslon of mixed social formations, ihough Hgain , 
only. within Umits.which he tries %q specify. Hq ! 
notes (with; fc tpuch &f amused malice?) thqi 
Marxist historians wil^have to pay their price W- 
/. hafa yrorktfbr thelatandonmont of uhiUtieai- 
Isms as long as uniiinealism, was assumed, any 
trdhsition^I sodety ^uld be dei^bed rat here 
: v mechahicallyotl ahallacatlpn-of-shofesprihctr 
; 1 "• pie -r such land su?h apfapbrildn fa (jNepriecedf: ■: 
i IngsociM farm, suoiapd sitch ^proportion .tbr 
(he following oncijadd Eob 1 ^ ypUrviiclef 
.) puce you np longer kho^ for sufe ju^t whlch . 
pure forms.; this partfchlar socleiy iS ^nyec/i, 

• .unil uill'hflvAM tuit.'b Kh'tMnr* UiakIc , 


ning;' t>->' 

? ■ .'A.very fatisrtatfajg 

is that of metafpnrfauQn (nddfonadfsi^^^^t ' 


and above relatively concrete social forms 
(such as feudalism or capitalism), one enn also 
classify human societies at one more abstract 
level, in terms of two criteria - presence or 
absence of a surplus, and presence or absence 
of exploitation. Primitive communism had 
neither; all class-endowed formations hnd 
both; communism-to-conie will have the one 
without the other. 

This three-stage philosophy of history is in- 
teresting a number of times over. At this level, 
fruitful confrontation is possible with what is 
now the tacit but prevalent philosophy of his- 
tory in the West, which also sees social de- 
velopment in terms of three stages - hunting/ 
gathering, agrarian, and industrial. The curi- 
ous thing is that the Western theory is material- 
ist whilst the Marxist one is social: the Western 
one unambiguously sees the three great dis- 
tinct ball-games in terms of their productive 
base. Of course, the Western theory can afford 
to be insouciantly materialist, precisely be- 
cause it is also non-deterministic. It allows and 
indeed expects a diversity of social forms at 
each of the three great stages, whereas Marx- 
ism tended to see at least the first and the third 
as obligatorily homogeneous, whilst the di- 
versity within the second stage was committed 
to a more or less fixed sequence. So Western 
materialism is taxonomic only, and contains 
little if any theoretical load. The material base 
sets us our problem; it does not uniquely deter- 
mine our solutions. 

But the supposition that each of the three big 
stages, each of the two big jumps, eventually 
entails irreversible changes in social organiza- 
tion, is convincing, and can perhaps be usefully 
contrasted with the thfee-stage theory which 
Loone (and not only he) has also extracted 
from Marxism. On the other hand, the idea of a 
series of irreversible steps within agrarian soci- 
ety, each with its own distinctive level of pro- 
ductive effectiveness, even if ingeniously com- 
bined with a multi-path theory, will find little 
echo in Western historiography or sociology. It 
is interesting to note that theoretical attempts 
to lump all societies between primitive com- 
munism and capitalism together as one stage, 
the age of non-econo mic constraint or of slave- 
feudal society, have occurred within the Soviet 
Union. Loone rejects this, and polemicizes 
with one theoretician, V. P. Uyushechkin , who 
proposed this in 1970, 

Marxism is curiously un-materialist, in that 
its conception of the two most important cut- 
off points in human history is defined not in 
economic or technological terms, but in social, 
organizational ones. It is the emergence of pri- 
vate property, classes and the state which mark 
the first transition, and their disappearance the 
second. The theory maintains in its abstract 
formulations that these transitions reflect 
changes in the "productive forces”, but it will 
have some difficulty in demonstrating this 
empirically.- The trouble is that Marxism crys- 
tallized prior to the diffusion of the notion of 
the ‘‘Neolithic revolution". Once one shifts to 
the truly materialist viewpoint of seeing the 
birth of agrarian society, and of industrial/ 
scientific society,, as the two crucial water- 
sheds, one is faced with the obvious problem 
that organizational changes In general are riot 
neatly correlated with those two tremendous 
transformations of the economic base in the 
way Marxism requires. • 

A Iso, ^ the .Western view tends to see the two 
great changes as inherently lufnpy and discon- 
tinuous, while being prepared to allow some 
continuities in the social organization which 
mighjt-eveh ;spati’ these economic chasms/. For 
instance, J antes W oodburh’a plausible theory 
suggests that sbrqe hpnter^ acquired tlie sdqlaj 
preconditions of agriculture (expectations of 
delayed return. long-tcrm mutual obligations, 
with all the organizational implications this 
hfls) while still huntere;, and that this is the. key 
to^emer^itceof a^^tute^Theorics 
. emergehed ' 6f 'ih^strialiam> fa 

: : lenrif df the ^cciderital acquisiHoni by som6 ! 
agrarian . Societies; pf the^ethq^.^jid/or orga- 
:nisaubh' appropriate to mdustfihlism; are of 
course highly./aahlonable ift the West. By con-; 

. (^petiafly inLoone^ Won) 
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switch to a new package-deal, pemtittfa. i 
greater economic effectiveness. It is alma, !! I 
if the engine of technological progress #1? 
moving forward steadily, but dragged behid 1 
itself an nwkwnrd misshapen lumpcalled soda! - 3 +~' 
organization, which ends up acting as a S ' 
until at last the taut wire connecting ii i 0 ihl 
onward-moving tractor jerks it on bmuJlv 
as to bring it alongside once again. 

Though this of course is not part of Loom'. 
argument, Kuri Marx was, far more so than 
Adam Smith or Samuel Smiles or Benjamin 
Franklin, the supreme expression of the 
bourgeois spirit. He saw humanity at largess 
ever engaged in augmenting its wealth and pfa, 
ductivity. The essence of man was work fbrils 
own sake, whilst wock-as-a-means was asign of 
corruption and of fall from grace, due for even- 
tual elimination. Social relations were a bit oft 
nuisance, liable to hamper and obstruct pro- 
ductive activities, and were consequently des- 
tined for brutal, ruthless and traumatic reorga- 
nization from time to time (rather like a roan j 
who changes house and spouse, each time the ! 

old ones can no longer keep up with his new 
work level and start to impede his effective* I 
ness). In the end, social relations weredestined ’ 
to become entirely loose, in the interest of 
permitting maximum fulfilment through self-- \ 
chosen work. The delay-producing nuisance- j 
power of politics and ideology notwithstand- j 
ing, it was productive rather than coercive acti- 
vities which dominated and determined the \ 
coune of history. The idea that all this should 
be so would seem to be the daydream of 
bourgeois producers, with their distaste for < 
lazy, economically static, parasitic predators, i 
whose bluster, according to this wish-fulfil- i 
ment theory, is empty, and whose power is in j 
the end illusory. Marxism taught that this 
middle-class fantasy of the Allmacht Art 
Erzeugung contained the hidden deep truth of ; 
history. Adam Smith knew that burgher mer- 
chants made better developers of rural prop- 
erty than landed gentry who were born to it ■ N 
but he also knew that power passed to the 
former only in special and favourable circum- 
stances. According to Marxism, at a deeper 
level , power is always located i n the productive 
activities. But if this doctrine is the real delu- 
sion, it is a perilous one: some predators may 
now devour us, in the name of the theory, 
reassuring for their victims and accomplices, 
that predation is and ought to be the slave of | 
production, and hence that we have nothing j 
fear. But here I go far beyond Loone’s book. j 

Loone also notes that the homogeneity of j 
“primitive society" hns not been seriously . j 
questioned (by Soviet Marxists), though some i 
attempts to loente sequences within it do exist. . f 
This assumption of a homogeneous primordial j . 

community certainly pervades nt least the -.j 
speech habits of Soviet anthropologists. Altbc. j 
moment, a major project, involving a consider- j 
able number of people, is afoot in 'Soviet j 
anthropology, dedicated to a thorough tt? ■ * 
examination of this notion, and should come ., . 
out with its results in a year or so. But Looi» 
himself clearly has doubts about this assmnp- ^ 
tlon, and points out that one must not info 
from the homogeneity of the meta-forjnatlP® 

• (which follows from its very definition), to ** . . 
homogeneity or uniqueness of social . fpn® 1 
within it. They may differ a good deal within ; 
the limits set by the definition of the : . 

formation. Loone does not also explicitly mw®;- 1 ; 

‘ the samb poirit abdut the finaimeta-fonnalioD/ 

communism. But the point would be 
parallel. It would have the same force, and.ir**' i 
did intend it, it wpiild not be the first t j 
Soviet thinker had used an observation abb® _ i, 
the past tosay something about contenqjo^ .v r 
j problems. ' /• • .. /■ 

: But it must be stressed once again that ; 

book, Loone presents himself: as a; 
analytical thinker, & veritable undcr-labourti . j 
whose task is to clear the decks tor : 

finish, the;- job. (No matter, 
whether they. are called philosophers or, ! 
riana,) jpie ground which this astonishing ^ 

niari jouriieymah has prepared !is 
cleat ; and ; well. 1 marked-out,' that -it ' 

Wembley iook llke a potafa fieW- ; V y 

such cpn^tipHs ^wpifid be a; pleasure | 

fereeing ought to be-(almost) easy- 1 ». 

pifabr lfaermy:team wduld ... ■ . i 

Wei bd dpfajsfabehti-'mtd realiyfathr^bngW^'.,- = 
tion. is whether the game Wil) r evit be. 
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LIONEL CARLEY 

Delius: A Life in Letters 

Volume 1, 1862-1908 

492pp. Scolar Press/The Delius Trust. £25. 
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The history of what is sometimes called the 
British Musical Renaissance - say the period 
from 1880 to the Second World War - is grad- 
ually giving up its secrets, and may be viewed in 
a truer perspective, as those working on the 
personal papers of the composers in question 
bring their long-standing projects to public- 
ation, and the music to performance. (Works 
soon to be published include Stephen Lloyd’s 
Balfour Gardiner , J. N. Moore’s Elgar, Diana 
McVeagh's Gerald Finzi, Anthony Payne’s 
Fmnfc Bridge, Geoffrey Selfs £. J. Moeran 
, and Stephen Bnnfield’s massive study of Eng- 
lish song.) 

But is Delius correctly categorized as “Brit- 
ish"? The enthralling quality of this first 
volume of letters tics in the way the story shifts 
between Germany, Norwny and France. The 
very first letter finds Delius writing, in Novem- 
ber 1886, from Leipzig to n friend in America. 

No earlier American letters - indeed no earlier 
letters at nil - have yet come to light, and the 
main sequence of correspondence starts in 
1888 with the twenly-five-year-old composer 
corresponding with Grieg. In a letter clearly 
intended to impress the young Delius's father, 
Grieg advises: “devote yourself now, while you 
are still young, fully to the pursuit of your art, 
rather than accept a formal position, and . . . 
follow both your own true nature and the inner 
voice of your ideals and your inclinations. 
However, in order to achieve this it is essential 
that you choose the nutional and artistic en- 
vironment as dictated to you by your genius." 
This is a letter familiar to readers of Beecham's 
biography of Delius, yet is here rendered into 
English rather more strictly than by Bcecham 
(or rather by his secretary. Dr Berta Gciss- 
mar), who for example gives us “mid 1 recog- 
nize in them a very great talent of vast resource 
. . ." in comparison with Dr Carley’s “and I . 
detect in them signs of a most distinguished 
compositional talent in the grand style 
However, it was in Paris and later in Grez- 
sur-Loing that Delius found himself at borne, 
moving in congenial Bohemian circles, and 
then finding access to publishers and perfor- 
mers in pre-First World War Germany. Of the 
301 letters in this first volume, only half were • 
written in English. Most of the remainder are 
in German, some twenty in French and four in 
Norwegian. The compiler of a collection such 
as this needs to be a linguist even before a 
musicologist and archivist, though Carley is all 
these things. As he remarks: "a major difficul- 
ty with the correspondence conducted by De- 
lius and his wife throughout- their lives is its 
exceptionally polyglot character .... A great 
many letters in the Delius Trust Archive reflect 
the intensely cosmopolitan background of 
! their writers, with words, sentences, some- 
times paragraphs changing, for a while, the 
main language mid-stream." The Norwegian 
violinist-composer Halfdan Jebe, writing to 
Delius in January 1905, remarks to him that a 
■'whole letter from beginning to end in one 
language is. something, that’s against your prin- 
ciples”. ' '"•• V 

To remember Delius, as many have for too 
long, bs the paralysed and emaciated figure 
familiar from the Kapp and Gunn portraits, is 
to do him a disservice. The attraction of these 
letters is that they give us the composer as a 
young, vigorous, life-affirming Individualist, 
actively promoting his music. Carley's pre- 
vious book was .a pictorinl biography of- his 
subject (in collaboration, with Robert Thret- 
fall), yet in this new volume he produces farth- 
er, unfamiliar illustrations with which to illu- 
minate the text, the sixty-four plates giving us 
106 pictures in all. . 

The letters appear In chronological prdor, 
each chapter dealing with one year and pre- 
faced by a brief summary of Delius's actlvities, 
i foljowed by a Ilsrdf music lie wroth that. year. • 
This is more than a mere accumulation ofDc- . 
lius’s letterrs translated into English t rewarding ’ 
as thahwouldfiave beeru By. deluding letieifRtoj 
andtf rpht j Wbt DfeUttsohd the. palpier> teUjsfc 
1 llJ'.fj* (y j j' •( j-tl t f : iV :t ! 


Rosen, whom he married in 1903. the compil- 
ation is made particularly valuable, fin an 
aside on Gauguin's painting “Nevermore", 
which Delius purchased on November 8, 1898, 
Carley reproduces a fascinating sequence of 
extracts from notebooks and letters between 
Gauguin and Gcorges-Danicl de Monfried, in 
which we find Gauguin being advised that the 
picture “will be seen by the very numerous 
well-connected people cultivated by Delius”.) 

Ten years later, in 1908, the present se- 
quence of letters ends with Delius writing to 
Granville Bantock: “you will be pleased to 
hear that Gustav Mahler - Claude Debussy, 
Vincent D’Indy & Max Schillings will all come 
& conduct one of their works at our Festival - 
Mahler’s will be a choral symphony”. In the 
event none of these composers was repre- 
sented in the Musical League Festival which 
finally took place in 1909 (and was to be De- 
lius’s only substantial involvement with organ- 
izing an extended musical event in England). 
But who else among his British contemporaries 
knew all the composers named, or would even 
have contemplated approaching them? 

Three names predominate as the years pass. 
First the Griegs, Inter Jelka and finnlly Bnn- 
tock. Ten other correspondents are repre- 
sented by five or more letters: Bcecham, Fritz 
Cassirer, Idn Gcrhardi, Edvard Munch, 
Rodin, Hans Haym, Max Schillings, Sinding 


and Henry Wood. No other British composer 
of the period could boast so cosmopolitan a 
circle, yet the pendulum was slowly swinging in 
favour of his British friends, and the First 
World Wnr would move him even further in 
that direction. 

Delius’s familiarity with the European, and 
especially the German, cultural scene in the 
1890s and during the early Edwardian period 
was not, of course, unusual among British 
composers at the time. In fact he was one of the 
last of generations of British-born composers 
to have a wide European culture. Sterndalc 
Bennett, Stanford, Mackenzie and Parry ail 
took their idioms from European models, and 
while in Pnrry there began to appear something 
stronger than just a provincial distinguishing 
musical dialect, in Elgar and Delius the force of 
personal genius transformed an international 
lingua franca into something highly personal. 
Of Delius’s English contemporaries, Bantock 
and Elgar were not as integrated into this 
European musical ideal on account of personal 
circumstances - despite the former's German 
wife, and Elgar's recognition in Germany. But 
Delius stands astride both camps, and port of 
his importance lies in the fact that he encom- 
passed so many varied traditions, while at the 
same time developing a wholly individual art, 
which although Inter seen by British music lov- 
ers as their own, was cosinopnlimn in imagery 
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HECTOR BERLIOZ 

Corrcspondance gtntrale 

Volume 4, 1851-1855 

Edited by Pierre Citron, Yves Gdrard and 

Hugh Macdonald 

791pp. Paris: Flaminarion. 24flfr. 

Equivocal in so many of their attitudes towards 
their great composer, the French are doing 
Berlioz proud with the publication of his let- 
ters, and in this fourth of an intended six 
volumes of the complete letters the editors 
maintain the high standard of its predecessors. 
So does Berlioz. The volume covers the years 
1851 to early 1855 in over 500 letters - a flood 
of brilliant, courageous, wry, furious, enter- 
taining correspondence in years that might well 
have brought little but apathy. This was the 
time of the death of Harriet Smithson, of worry 
over their son Louis, of lowered creative activ- 
ity {L'Enfance du Christ is the only major work 
of these years), of indifferent health (and what 
sound like migraines), of a warmth of welcome 
in England and Germany contrasting with a 
Parisian indifference that could crown injury 
with the Insult of rejecting Berlioz as a candi- 
date for a fauteuil at the InstUul in favour of a 
nonentity like Clapisson. 

Some of his most sympathetic friends had 
recently died, Balzac and Chopin among them. 
In January 1851 he lost Spontini: "I loved him, 
this not very lovable man, through admiring 
him. The very asperities in his character drew 
me to him, no doubt (inking up with the asper- 
ities in mine.” A visit to the sick Heine brought 
a cry from the poet’s mattress grave of, “What l 
Berlioz! You haven’t forgotten me? Always 
original! ’’ A new friend, though poor corres- 
pondent, was the twenty-two-yefir-old Joseph 
Joaehini, "aphenomenal talent ", -Berlioz told 
his uncle, old F6lix Marmion, “the first violin 
of Europe". Another was Hans von Billow, 
‘‘un digne et charmant gentleman" and in his 
twenties already a rising star as assistant con- 
ductor to his future father-in-law, Liszt. 

It is Liszt who dominates the letters in this 
volume. Totally undeterred by the failure of 
Benvenuto Cellini to impress the Parisians, he 
resolved with his usual, generosity to rescue a 
work in which he believed; and persuaded Ber- 
lioz to make certain alterations and to come to 
the pcrfqrmance as a conqueror. U says much 
that Berlioz hnd immediate fuilh in Liszt's 
judgment* and set about making sortie pf the 
changes that have left the opera a problem for 
posterity. His devotion to Liszt* 1 as a fellow- 
artist almost as beleaguered as himself, is 
: touching i With the sofa exception of the Lon- 
don otitic J. W. Davison, Liszt is the only cor- 
respondent outside hisTamHy f A 

addrtwesi?^"aruid',t!te^ *Hehapge. Bohoniy. 


detail on the reshaping of Cellini but ruefully 
humorous views ubout the state of the art, 
about petty officials nnd venal musicians, ab- 
out the difficulty of achieving anything origi- 
nal, about ‘*ccs tnhu-bohu musicuux qu'on 
nnmme Festival’’ and about the sins of German 
music publishers, "dcs rats pnmii des cancres 
ou dcs cancres parmi dcs ruts” . CeKiiii duly had 
"un succ&s pyramidal’’ in Weimar in 1852, 
which greatly consoled Berlioz for the disdain 
of Paris and for the cabal of Italians - “d^tetmi- 
n£e. enragtfe. furlcuse”, be assured Liszt - that 
hissed it off the stage of Covent Garden the 
fallowing year, 

No wonder his own sardonic disdain in- 
creased, as his frustration at not being accepted 
in Paris deepened; and the letters give a more 
private and outspoken account than the paral- 
lel version in the Memoirs he was even then 
finishing. “Everything is closed to me here," he 
tells a friend, Duchesne, in J853, “the Opera, 
the Conservatoire and the Church. As for the 
Op6ra-Comlque, it only smiles at me with 
rather a comically silly smile, and as for jthe 
third theatre, so-called Lyric, it's just a musical 
sewer where every donkey in Paris goes to piss. 

1 don’t want to add to their number." The 
disarray of his private life was no help. Louis, 
trying with some success to make a naval 
career, is pursued with letters alternately angry 
at his extravagance and besotted in their affec- 
tion. Harriet was bed-ridden, ruined in health 
and mind: her death saddened him but re- 
moved a burden, for as he told his sister Adilc 
Su at, recipient of his most private letters, "We 


and origin. 

Some of Carley's most interesting and valu- 
able material is in (he appendices. These in- 
clude a previously unpublished reminiscence 
by Delius of his childhood, and by Jelka of her 
husband. The transcripts of Delius's summer 
diaries of journeys in Norway, for 1887 and 
1881-91, arc fascinating. Perhaps the biggest 
coup is to have identified the hero of C. F. 
Keary’s forgotten novel The Journalist as 
being largely modelled on Delius, though 
Carley devotes only four pages to it. 

This is a remarkable book - at once source- 
book, evoention, history - yet it has only begun 
to satisfy the scholarly need which Carley hints 
at when mentioning Torsten Eklund's con- 
tinuing edition of the Strindberg letters in his 
introduction. For having begun to absorb this 
book, one's ultimate reaction is frustration at 
the letters lie has not given us, as for example 
when we compare the letter Carley uses from 
William Shaw, Delius's father's business man- 
ager, with n different letter of the same period 
quoted by Bcecham. Ultimately we will need 
to see all the Delius letters published. For the 
moment it would have been useful to have had 
a calendar of those that have been published 
elsewhere, possibly annotated ns to the au- 
thenticity of the texts. None the less musical 
sluilies of the period take u considerable step 
forward with this valuable work. 


could live neither together nor apart, and we'd 
acknowledged this appalling problem for the 
Inst ten years". 

The grout success of the new works of thi.. 
period was L'En/unn' du Christ, whose origins 
were in the little "Adieu des Bergers" he scrib- 
bled while bored at a curd party. Ilic letter to 
the English critic John Ella describing how he 
hoodwinked Paris by putting it out under the 
name of Pierre Ducr£ has often been re- 
printed; less familiar are the subsequent de- 
scriptions of the work’s growth, together with 
letters of admiration from friends including 
Gounod, Ambroise Thomas nnd again Heine 
(though due, he said, to leave “les Champs- 
Elysles de Paris pour ceux de la mythologie, 
qui nt sont probabtement aussi gais"). On the 
whole, tellers to Berlioz are not here included, 
but these are nice examples of how lie was the 
cause of sardonic wit in others. 

The editors have continued to comb libraries 
and private collections, noting the known ex- 
istence of a letter even when it has vanished; 
many appear for the first time, alongside those 
familiar from earlier collections, and the 
annotations are full, helpful and faiscinating in 
their own right. One irritation remains, 
through no editorial fault . and that is the num- 
ber of letters which appear only in brief ex- 
tracts from sale catalogue's, the autographs’ 
whereabouts when in private hands being now 
not always traceable. It is surely time that some 
agreement was reached whereby autographs 
entering the salerooms must have a photocopy 
deposited in a library for scholarly scrutiny. 


Distant View of a Minaret 
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- AUFAXIFAAT MMTClQWKltfrU WUX 

. . ■ More convincingly than any other woman ■ 

- ' writing in Arabic today, AlUa Rlfaat, an 
Egyptian in her early GfUes, lifts the veil on 
' what it moans to bo a woman living withina 
■ traditional Muslim society. 

' Her writing articulates a subtle revolt . 
against, and a sympathetic Insight Jnto, the 
I ■ * place ol women In the essentially male- 

: dominated lalamtc environment. Change, 
development, understanding are called for, 
but the Invocation la couched within a 
' ' -strictly religious, evon orthodox Quranic - 

MPPa ; V . ‘Her stories,, .have a Iranknesa and a power . •’ , 
815 JS V-B thatin^tw tlwm bfiii^DttisfandoVaq^fa 
the We&* Guardian : 
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SAMUEL CLARK and JAMES S. DONNELLY Jr 
Editors) 

^ Irish Peasants: Violence aiui Political Unrest 
1780-1914 

454pp. Manchester University Press. £19.50. 
0719009650 

The new Trish history has shown a commend- 
able readiness to engage with conceptual ques- 
tions, and the necessity of defining terms like 
“peasant" (or, indeed, "violence”)- recurs 
throughout this exceptionally ambitious and 
rewarding collection. But definitions are just a 
beginning, and in a trenchant conclusion the 
editors Itemize an agenda for future research, 
emphasizing the need to explore the peculiarly 
Irish ramifications of agrarian unrest, collec- 
tive action, "moral economies" and popular 
culture. Tn some areas, the gauntlet has been 
taken up since this book went to press; the call 
fur investigation of "the instruments of repres- 
sion nnd the technique employed by agrarian 
rebels to frustrate them", for instance, has just 
been met by Charles Townshend’s Political 
Violence in Ireland. But the challenge holds 
good, and vindicates the vigour of a collection 
which adds up to far more than the usual 
academic ragbag. 

The editors' achievement has been to pro- 
vide a fairly rigid nnd coherent structure , which 
reflects their own preoccupations. James S. 
Donnelly's articles on agrarian unrest and his 
Land amt People of Nineteenth-canary Cork, 
and Samuel Clark’s Social Origins of the Irish 
Land H'<w\ crop up repeatedly in the footnotes, 
along with crusading work by Paul Bew and 
David Fitzpatrick. The focus of the collection 


is deliberately upon "relatively neglected sub- 
jects in Trish agrarian history, such as the im- 
pact of taxation, rural sectarianism, agrarian 
politics in Ulster, agricultural labourers, and 
the cleavage between graziers and small far- 
mers.” 

The organization of the work emphasizes 
these themes. The first section, on "The Tradi- 
tion of Violence”, contains three striking 
essays: David Dickson on "Taxation and Dis- 
affection in late eighteenth-century Ireland”, a 
highly particularized study by Paul Roberts of 
Whiteboyism and faction-fighting in East 
Munster, and a marvellously wide-ranging 
piece on millenarianism by Donnelly. Dick- 
son's work provides a new focus on unrest in 
the mid- 1790s. by connecting support for the 
United Irishmen with "the convergence of new 
taxes, the cancellation of the grain-carriage 
bounties, the collapse in corn prices, the con- 
traction of specie in circulation, and, in some 
counties, the escalation of cess rates”: it is a 
deceptively short piece, of great lucidity and 
resonance. Roberts reconstructs the twilight 
world of gangs named "Caravats” and "Sha- 
ria vests”. by heroic quarrying in the State Pap- 
er Office. He illuminates class differences, 
among the peasantry at an earlier stage than 
usually considered; the world of Banim and 
Carleton is given historical depth and authen- 
ticity. Donnelly, also interested in Munster, 
relates sectarianism and Catholic millenarian- 
ism to Rockite violence, leaving some fascinat- 
ing open questions regarding the transition to 
popular support for O'Connell. 

Most of the issues aired in this section are 
encountered later in the collection- notably in 
David Jones's piece on graziers and peasants at 
the end of the century. This raises questions 
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OLIVER MacDONAGH 

Stales of Mind: A Study of Anglo-Irish Conflict 
1780-1980 

151pp. Allen and Unwin. £10. 
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In this brief but stimulating and perceptive 
rtudy of Anglo-Irish conflict over the past two 
hundred years Oliver MacDonagh presents a 
fresh view of a well-worn theme. His concern is 
not so much to re-examine the issues that have 
divided the two countries as to identify the 
attitudes ("states of mind") that have stood in 
the way of mutual understanding. At an early 
stage he sets Out hla purpose: . 

oqc of the leading tasks in any Anglo-Irish analysis 
- and not least the analysis of the imbroglio of the 
Iasi decade end a half ~ is to search out add Ex the 
different sets of assumptions and the different mean- 
ings attached to words and symbols by the generality 
of people in each tradition. ' i ' ‘ 

These assumptions and symbols are inher- . 
ited from the past; and Professor MacDonagh 
very appropriately devotes bis first chapter 
("Time' 1 ) to a discussion of Irish attitudes to 
history. It is, of course , a commonplace to say 
that for Irishmen the. past is Still present; and 
this is just ai$ true qf the Ulster Unionist as bf 
the Irish Republican. But MacDonagh brings 
out and illustrates the much more significant 
-■ facMhatforlrishmen words and actiongth^t, 
to an outsider, appear neutral may often have 
historical overtones that give them a powerful 
etnotlonnl significance. • 

; Having dealt with "Time’’, MacDonagh 
‘turns his attention to "Place"; nnd in his 
sbeoad chapter he traces the emergent* in.the 
•epurse of the nineteenth century of two; con* 
.fijeting tdefcs. One was the conviction that th? 
"Irish, rtatfcm” comprised the entire popula- 
tion. Irrespective of ancestry or .religious affi : 
ugtion,* dud. that thi^ nation. had an unchal- 
lengeable right lathe whole Island. Tbfe other, 
iftwMclicven. the.Rooftn Cathoiic population 
reluctantly acquiesced, was that the province 
of Ulster must be regarded as a Protestant 
preserve, and this despite the fact -that at the 
lime " Ulste r" was no more than a geographical 
expression,; wi thou t any admimsttative r 5igh ifi- 
ca nee. MucDpn agh'k - conclusion is that' ‘/the 
Northern Ireland of 192> and later ^n^fn.q.rppl 
sense tlie product of geographical image**? but 


he might have added that this development was 
possible only because the "image” corres- 
ponded. more or less, with an actual state of 
affairs. 

These chapters are followed by a third, on 
"Property”, mainly token up with an account 
of the conflict between traditional peasant 
views of land tenure and the law as adminis- 
tered by the courts. Together, the three chap- 
ters prepare the Way for an examination of the 
political struggle leading up to the Anglo-Irish 
treaty of 1921, and Its aftermath. He deals in 
four successive chapteis with different types, 
rather than different stages, of political activ- 
ity: “Politics pacific", "Politics bellicose”, 
"Politics clerical”, "The politics Df Gaelic”. 

Together, these chapteis prbvide a compre- 
hensive survey of Irish nationalism as it de- 
veloped in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Perhaps the least satisfactory is that on 
"Politics clerical": it is, for example, strange 
that Cardinal Cullen - certainly the’ most 
powerful ecclesiastical figure in nineteenth- 
century Ireland , and one who held strong views 
about clerical involvement in politics - should 
receive so little attention i But. by way ofcom- 
: pensatjon, as it were, the chapter concludes 
with a very useful discussion of the relationship 
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posed by Bew's Land and the National Ques- 
tion, though some anomalies remain obvious 
(the 1879-81 Land War - surely in need of 
redefinition - is seen as waged against the gra- 
ziers on page 381 , but staffed by them on page 
410). Nevertheless, Jones's ambitious attempt 
to identify a grazier classis of great importance 
in helping to define the sectional nature of the 
Irish rural community, as well as the Irish agri- 
cultural economy, after the Famine. The same 
can be said of John Boyle's piece on the Irish 
rural labourer (following a trail blazed by 
David Fitzpatrick). Here, revisionism of a kind 
now familiar peeps in: from 1883, the British 
state appears to have done more for the Irish 
labourer than ever the Land League did. (To 
their agenda for research, the editors should 
surely add a definitive study of the Congested 
Districts Board.) Most interesting of all is an 
essay on the Tralee Poor-Law election of 1881 
by the late Bill Feingold, which demonstrates 
with tragic acuteness the loss to Irish history of 
a scholar who identified a splendid subject - 
the political education provided by the reorga- 
nized poor-law administration in Ireland - and 
treated it with flair. His study of the Land 
League's assault on the landed gentry, and the 
oddly equivocal nature of its support in North 
Keny, is a model of elegant succinctness. 

The middle section of the book deals with 
Ulster, and here the essays by David Miller, 
Bew plus Frank Wright, and Brian Walker 
concentrate on politics rather than agriculture. 
As the editors put it, "nothing has been or is so 
durable among all classes of northern Protes- 
tants as the fear of Catholic political domina- 
tion; time and again since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it has reduced economic interests to poli- 
tical irrelevance”. This cuts both ways; Miller's 


between constitutionalism and physical force 
in the nationalist movement. 

Though this relationship presented a special 
problem for the clergy, in the long run all who 
supported the cause of national independence 
might at some stage be obliged to make a 
choice between civil and military action. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, it was the growing 
interest in Gaelic studies that did much, 
perhaps most, to make this choice inevitable. 

The nineteenth-century revival of interest in 
Gaelic language and culture had provided an 
area of activity In which Irishmen of different 
religious and political views could co-operate 
freely in what they all regarded as a national 
cause; and for a long time the leadership was in 
the hands of Protestant scholars, most of them 
Unionists. But by the early 1900s the situation 
was undergoing a radical change: the Gaelic 
movement was becoming identified, In prac- 
tice though not formally, with nationalism in 
politics and Catholicism in religion. The Estate 
of mind" bred by this combination was aggres- 
sive and uncompromising: Ireland must be 
Gaelic, Catholic and free. MacDonagh does 
not go so far as to say that it was this attitude 
alone that led to the insurrection of 1916; but it 
is hard to see how it could have taken place 


ing his maiden speech in Irish - it was ruled out 
, qf order - but the early, fire dimmed as O’Don- 
nell Turned into Un establishment s gufe, be-, 
coming' a barrister, dabbling’ in rubber and 
mines hares, interesting himself in libraries and 
railways, and supporting enthusiastically the 
war effort after 1914. In fine; he was typical of 


era. wheh Parnell's young tigers were mostly 
becoming:tame pussy. catst / ; u .. 

...-- O'poririeil denounced the.Eastej Rising and 
; his subsequent offers : qf helpto the prisoners 
and iniemeft were fcpurned; heWas bitterly 
: attacked ., by Sinri Fein'ln/ the ^ subsequent 
period; After 1922 tie'disjiked tfoth TteatyUes 
• and aptLTrtsatyife* &$ferVeutlyas]Bny.Uuioh- 
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piece on Armagh in the 1780s and 17Qfe 
eludes that to contemporary Cathc^Z 
Volunteers "more closely resembled w 
Specinls than a nationalist movement " nif 
fere ill intion is the key, between Ulster andZ 
rest or the tsland as well as within the northern * 
community; issues like the Land Act of ljfl J 
and the working of Griffith’s Valuation w 
to be interpreted separately for that intractable 
province. The Bew-Wright essay and Walker's 
piece revolve round the strange death ofUifa 
Liberalism - erratically nurtured, a iuddw 
forced growth by the early 1880s, and then a 
withering in the bud. Walker convincingly & 
lutes this process to land politics, and confirms 
the picture of a mould that set hard in the 
cataclysm of 1885-6. 

The strength of this volume, however, can- 
not be conveyed by an itemization of its con- 
terns; for what It provides is an incisive com- 
mentary on the newly-recognized landmarks^ 
Irish agrarian history in the modern period, 
like the economic effects of the French Wars’, 
the shift from pasturage to tillage and back to 
pasturage again, the regionalizatioa of econo- 
mic development, the sharpening of class dif- 
ferences within the peasantry, the social eco-’ 
nomics of shopkeeping, and the vexed issue of 
"modernization". (Joseph Lee’s Moderniza- 
tion of Irish Society, a sparkling essay mas- 
querading as a textbook, crops up in footnotes 
as often as any monograph.) The importance, 
even indispensability, of this achievement is 
compounded by exemplary editing: footnotes 
on the page, systematized bibliographies 
appended to each contribution, a weighty 
general introduction as well as an editorial con- 
clusion (which is not above dealing an odd deft 
blow at some of the contributors). 


without the leadership of men inspired by these 
ideals. 

It was, then, inevitable that from 1922 on- 
wards successive governments in Dublin 
should be committed to a policy of “Gaeliciza- 
tion”; and MacDonagh discusses with insight 
and detachment the elements of ambiguity and 
ambivalence that inevitably appeared both in 
government policy and in the public response. 
His concluding sentence is neutral in form, but 
it might well be read as a warning: "Until -if 
ever - the day dawns when a junction of North* 
ern Ireland and the Republic is seriously 
attempted, this sort of systematic ambivalence 1 
will doubtless continue its comparatively cost- 
less course." •• • 

In his final chapter, MacDonagh tells us 
that he has written this book in the belief that a 
study of past conflict should provide a guide to 
the settlement of contemporary problems; and 
he offers an elaborate comparison between the 
character of Anglo-Irish relations in the lafe 
eighteenth century and at the present lim^ 
Whether or not politicians on either side of foe ; 
IrisH Sea ; will accept the guidance he offers 
must be at best doubtful; but historians atle**' 1 
will be grateful for this illuminating study of 
Irish history during two eventful centuries. 
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ERIC J. EVANS, 

The Forging of the Modern State: Early 
industrial Britain 1783-1870 
457pp. Longman. £14.95 (paperback, £7.50). 
0S82489695 

Eric Evans is a brave man to face the task of 
shaping the great mass of recent scholarship on 
the Industrial Revolution period into a man- 
ageable survey. The task is the more formid- 
able because of the long line of distinguished 
books that jostle for attention on this section of 
the shelf, notably Asa Briggs's enduring Age of 
Improvement. So in 1983, how should the 
historian set about the job? Evans plunges 
somewhat breathlessly into the aristocracy and 
the politics of Pitt’s country and then pushes 
through industrialization to the Second Re- 
form Act beyond. 

Political events and structures are central to 
this book. Evans studies social structures and 
changes, and to a lesser extent economic ones, 
with care, acknowledging them as a sometimes 
awkward backdrop to his judgments on the 
activities of the powerful, the politicians and 
other leaders of opinion. He is most assured in 
his discussion of politics, where with u delicate 
touch and telling detail, he shows the imperfec- 
tions of a two-party system emerging from one 
of loose alliances and coalitions (his comment 
that two-party politics had a firmer reality at 
local level needs developing). There is a well- 
balanced account of reform, which shows that 
we are good on the short-run triggers of the 
1830-32 crisis but poor on the long-term 
causes. 

Towards the end of the book there urc a 
number of finely worked chapters on different 
aspects of state involvement in social policy, 
where Evans nicely blends controversial points 
of view. He places the Benthamites as Influen- 
tial architects of the structure of state interven- 
tion even where other groups, tike the Tory 
paternalists, were active as pressure-groups. 
Many of his judgments on economic and social 
structure are welcome. He insists that the In- 
. dusttial Revolution had many causes and in- 
corporates^ many new perspectives on the 
labour force, drawing attention away from the 
steam-driven thousands in the factories to the 
tens of thousands who were agricultural 
labourers, domestic servants, casual labourers 
and hand-workers. Politics, religion and the 
aristocracy dominate. Evans is better on lei- 
sure than workplace relationships, which is 
perhaps a reflection of the current literature: 
More surprising, given his own interest in 
nineteenth-century feminism, there is little on 
family and gender relationships and nothing on 
the vital link of these to work and property. A 
most welcome feature of a book, dearly in- 
tended to supplement a variety of college and 
university courses, are the tables of key events 
and the compendium of information at the 
back. It is typical of many of the vices and 
virtues of this book that the section on the 
economy begins \\dth a table of government 
“ revenue and not of population; national in- 
come or the structure of the labour force. 

’ The books presents many problems, some bf 
which will always haunt those who try to write 
social hisloty in the widest sense by starting 
with parliament and working downwards. 
Evans’s claim that "the development of .early 
industrial Britain ’rested an two pillars, free 
trade and a new moral order" when writing of 
’ the years from 1780 to 1830, flies in the face of 
the evidence. Between 1790 and 1815 Russian 

■ bar-iron landed in Loitdon was usually cheaper 
- than British-produced iron, and only the dis- 
ruption of war in Europe and a massive protec- 
tive tariff enabled /British iron production to 
grow. Unfil the 182(fe another tariff barrier 
protected Lancashire cottons. After the mkf- 
1820s, hqyvever, fivans’s judgment becomes 

, relevant. Before 1830, thq evangelicals arc 
better presented as a, gadfly pressure-group; 
their "new moral Order’’ gained power only in: 
! the 1830s - Pick wick Papers (1836) was the last 
. major, English novel in whiphitwas greatfurtto ; 

■ get drUnk..Evans i ha*a tendency to :co|our the 
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the 1798 rebellion in Ulster, by seeking an 
alliance with the Catholic peasantry and bring- 
ing along their French Enlightenment ideas, 
was somehow to blame for unleasing religious 
hatred. He acknowledges that the Orange 
Order was already in being among the weav- 
ers of demographic pressure, and of pressures 
un tenant farmers, not to mention the divisions 
between Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 
This reluctance to look for causes in the chang- 
ing nature of economic relationships is a limita- 
tion- which affects much of the book. Evans 
pays more attention to rising population than 
to “rapacious landlords and heartless farmers’’ 
in his discussion of (he fortunes of the labour 
force, but he fails to ask how far that rise in 
population was engineered by new forms of 
wage labour which ennblcd the age of marriage 
to fall. 

Even in the later chapters this same reluc- 
tance causes problems. Evans finds it “the sup- 
reme irony” that the age of economic liberal- 
ism should coincide with the growth of govern- 
ment. This is no irony at all, both were related 
to the same thing; the need to accumulate 
capital, to recruit and discipline labour, nnd to 
produce for profit with a changing technology. 
There is no such thing ns n free market; all 
markets need structuring. A “free” market is 
simply one structured in n certain way, by 
financial legislation, company and trade union 
law and luws on debt. It required and still 
requires increasingly heavy spending to coun- 
ter the tensions produced and to produce the 
infrastructure which the free market can never 
do without, whether it be sewers or low-in- 
come housing. 

Evans's accounts of radicalism show a wor- 
rying tendency to belittle the many activities 
encompassed under that title. Rudicals of the 
1790s are dismissed as "no real threat” without 
any real analysis of the relationship between a 
leadership and its potential followers. He pays 
more attention to the failures of the post-1815 
period than its successes, to “a few loonies with 
access to dynamite” (I think he means Thistle- 
wood and the would-be assassins of Cato 
Street) rather than to Ihe sober activities of 
men like Samuel Bamford who led his people 
to Peterlpo . Cobbett is considered more for his 
undoubtedly high opinion of himself than for 
the equally undoubted inspiration and confi- 
dence he gave to many people to think about 
and act on political questions. The claim that 
history has not vindicated Tom Paine will not 
do. Since 1780, the middle classes, artisans, 
labourers and women have all been satisfied 
with winning representation and the vote in- 
stead of a more direct and possibly violent 
redistribution of power and property. 

There is farther awkwardness in Evans's dis- 
cussion of class. Class consciousness is dismis- 
sed as "too crude and too misleading a con- 
cept", especially where the behaviour of work- 
ing people is concerned yet he, happily uses the 
language of class in other parts of his book, 
talking of “class leadership” and “class legisla- 
tion" , both of which involve conscious identity . 
He sees the importance of occupational and 
status identities but this does not remove (he 
importance of class as an explanation of a vari- 
ety of responses to trade union activity, and its 
suppression, as well as to political movements. 
Class feeling in this period was uneven, often 
ambivalent: its unity often experienced it) 
families rather than pccupational groups. The 
West Biding families, interviewed by the Fac- 
tory Comfnissiorrinchided child factdfy work- 
ers, domestic weavers, street-traders, appren- 
tice mechanics, often in.the one household. In 
their relationships with employers working 
people were divided ;by “competition”, which 
wb* the Word they used to describe capitalism. 

Once, soda! history was history with the 
politics left oqt. For many writers now, as here, 
social history begins with Londombased poli- 
tics. and works its way out into the provinces 
and into other social relationship. Many of the 
difficulties of Evans'* book derive directly and 
Indirectly from this, tactic. Despite the quality 
of judgment and; information to bejound ip 
many indlvidufil chapters it Is often hard to see 
the bobk p a coherent whole because 'Evans 
has never decided what it is actually about; It is 
a. seiyiceable; vofame but, .'disappointingly U 
turns away! from the task of bringiog jj coher- 
ence of method and t|ieme to the fragmenting 
literature of Brilish social smd pohtlcaMitetbTj. 
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JOHN PEARSON 

Stags and Serpents: The story of The House of 
Cavendish and the Dukes of Devonshire. 

233pp. Macmillan. £12.95. 
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Biography is a perennially fashionable and 
popular form of history, and however much 
academic purists may mutter or carp at its mis- 
leading, distorting, or dramatizing effects, they 
have to admit that it is the genre which does 
most to sustain a public interest in their sub- 
ject. Biographies of entire families, however, 
unless they chance to be royal ones,*are dis- 
tinctly less common: indeed it is necessary to 
go back to the Victorians and their taste for 
stories about the great governing families of 
England to find the antecedents of John Pear- 
son's book. Where the Victorians were sanc- 
timonious and deferential, however, Pearson 
is candid and critical, and although he clearly 
admires all the members of the family, he 
equally plainly admires the scandalous, uncon- 
ventional, or outrageous Cnven dishes a good 
deal more than the dull and respectable ones. 
Any who fancy that this work is another symp- 
tom of a revival of Victorian values arc there- 
fore in for a shock: most of the Victorian 
Cavendishes were far from virtuous; and the 
moral of the whole story, if there is one, is that 
craftiness, intrigue, luck, and dissembling are 
rewarded with success, and that failure and 
disappointment await the sober, industrious, 
and abstemious. 

The seventh duke, a perfect model of a vir- 
tuous high Victorian aristocrat, neatly illus- 
trated the point. Desolated by the early death 
of his wife, he turned for consolation to reli- 
gion, piety, austerity, and hard work. Deplor- 
ing the feckless and extravagant ways of his 
predecessors, which had piled up enormous 
debts, he devoted himself to business affairs 
and the mission of improving the balance- 
sheet, allowing himself and his children few 
pleasures or indulgences. Successful in creat- 
ing Eastbourne, an investment which in time 
paid handsome dividends, his much larger 
commitment to the development of Barrow-in- 
Furness was only temporarily successful. A 
boom town in the early 1870s, Barrow's steel 
and shipbuilding quickly ran into deep trouble 
in the 1880s. The duke poured in more and 
more money to shore up his companies there, 
to no avail, so that by the time he died in 1891 
debts were larger than when, he started and 
financial disaster loomed. It was left -to his 
apparently indolent nnd unbusiness-like son 
to retrieve the situation by speedy liquidation 
of the industrial investments and some adroit 
stock exchange moves. 

This son was the Harrington of the Glad- 
stone cabinets and the Home Rule crisis, the 
last Whig Cavendish, at least until the present 
Duke joined the Social Democrats, and the 
most prominent: public figure in the family 
since his ancestor had been rewarded with the 
dukedom for his part in the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Harrington owed his political suc- 
cess; by this account, to the skill with which he 
exploited his ability to. yawn at and during his 
own speeches', a studied air of indifference to 
issues and to power which earned him a reputa- 
tion for being sound arid reliable and brought 
him close to the premiership /There was more 
1 to his political position than that, but it makes a 
’ good story, An. even better story is of the 
. mayor Of .Coventry taking a bewildered Hart- 
ington to the, town’s bowIing*afiey during ah 
affidnl visit, because offals great love of skittles 
- Skittles w*s the nickname of the fashionable 
society prostitute, Catherine Walters, with 
! whom Harrington had a notorious affair; the 
Prince of Wales is ^aid to have planted the pun 
on an unsuspecting mayor. More enduring was 
! his languid and easy-going, but faithful, affair 
with the Duchess of Manchester, whom he 
eventually married when the; was widowed, 
: perhaps the only man eyer to.h a ve eoh verted 
his mistress Into'a Double Duchess. ■ . 
i j Although Pearson more than once empha- 
sizes the adoption of middle- claw manners and 
faprjris by the Victorian aristocracy, it is nbl 
altogether dear why the late Victorian Hart- 
. * ington and his early Victorian cousin, the sixth 
duke, who, ’a lifelong bachelor, had anaimbsi 


lifelong succession of openly acknowledged 
mistresses, should be regarded as less typical 
than the mid-Victorian seventh duke. Indeed, 
so far as the study of a single family can estab- 
lish an artistoeratic norm it is one of easy mor- 
als, culminating maybe in the extraordinary 
menage of the cighteenth-ccntury fifth duke, 
his duchess Georgians, the celebrated society 
hostess, and his mistress, Elizabeth Foster, by 
whom he Tegularly had children in alternate 
years and occasionally in the same year. It was 
a far cry from the Devonshire House set to the 
domesticated respectability of twentieth- 
century Chatsworth, and the great leap was not 
made unlit Devonshire House itself was sold, 
after the First World War. 

Conclusions about the behaviour and out- 
look of a whole class, even a small and tight- 
knit one, cannot be based on the experience of 
one family, although social historians will find 
it convenient to have that summarized in this 
volume. It would be misleading, moreover, to 
give the impression that Pearson's attention is 
monopolized by the private lives of the Caven- 
dishes. Rather, he gives a brief biography of 
every earl and duke, naturally adding Bess of 
Hardwick at the beginning, as the real founder 
of the dynasty, and throwing in cousin Henry 
CAvendish for good measure, who wns not in 
the direct line but chanced to be an outstanding 
eighteenth-century natural scientist. These 
brief lives arc attractively, at times racily, writ- 
ten, drawing on some of the personal papers 
and diaries from the Chatsworth archives as 
well as on secondary works, and it Is the fault 
not of the author but of his subjects if some of 
them have precious little beyond their private 
lives to record. 

Whether the task was worth undertaking a« 
oil is another matter. 400 years and fifteen 
generations of Cavendishes have probably pro- 
duced marginally more figures of note and 
public importance than other grand families in 
the same league like the Cecils, Churchills, or 
Russells. But Pearson is not interested in ex- 
ploring the question, nor in making any serious 
effort to substantiate his publishers' claim that 
this is "perhaps the most talented and most 
powerful family in English History”, a state- 
ment which may depend, among other things, 
on when one supposes English history to Have 
begun. Inevitably, many members of the fami- 
ly were pretty dull characters, and their public 
careers •unexdtingiy routine rather than 
memorable, epitomized by the worthy Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada whose private diary 
was largely a series of weather reports; his wife 
at least was sufficiently odd to have nettles 
cultivated in (he Chatsworth gardens for her 
nettle soup. AH this is very far from amount- 
ing, as the dust-jacket proclaims, to “a history 
in miniature of England from Elizabeth £ to 
Elizabeth II”. It is on the contrary, what the 
author intended: a history of tfae occupants of 
Chatsworth, which chances two or three times 
to become involved with national events. Pear- ■ 
son imparts a sense of literary unity to hfs work 
by implying a Cavendish generational cycle 
alternating between the! bold, imperious, and 
magnificent who frequently courted disaster; 
and the patient, scheming, and resilient, who 
survived and prospered. There are the stags, ! 
and the serpe ms, of the family coat of arms and 
of the book's title. A pleasing conceit, but a 
literary contrivance, not a piece of -historical 
analysis: The unity lies rather In Cbalswdrth 
. itself, and more of the life story of the house ' 
would have been welcome, and of the estates 
which made possible the prominence of the 
family and the splendour of the house. They 
lurk in the background, surfacing only when a 1 
duke happened Jo be personally absorbed by 
finances and estate management, as was the 
seventh; and there are tantalizing glimpses of 
the means 1 by which the present duke and his 
agent have coped with death duties and res- 
cued the family fortunes by a combination of 
deals with the Treasury and efficient estate ; 
management. ' 

As it stands, the stream of visitors to Gbatsr 
worth, their historical curiosity nowly aftmsed, 4 , 
will find much to ihelr taste in ihia bqok. Mac-' . . 
mlllBnE.ftsbefitsa publisher connected by mar- . 
ridge to tbe Cavendishes, have gauged the ' 
country-house market to a nicety with an 
appropriately ducal production on paper bf a 
quality and weight which neatly balances the , 
tight lOuth ol the' text. 1 r i ' 
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The symptoms are severe: fatigue, difficulty in 
breathing, vomiting, abdominal and back 
pains, fever and chills. An exposure to beans is 
part of the history, either ingestion or even the 
mere breathing of pollen . Death is an occasion- 
al result, especially among children under the 
age of six. This is how modern diagnostics de- 
scribes favism, defined as an inborn error of 
metabolism, characterized by the role of glu- 
cosc-6-phosphate dehydrogenase deficiency in 
its etiology. Mirko D. Grmek and his sources 
— both ancient and modern — show that 
Greeks and Romans knew favism, albeit in a 
far different manner, muffled by the well- 
known prohibition by Pythagoreans against 
the eating of beans. Similar collections of 
symptoms, ns they would be termed today as 
contrasted with the Greek fashion of making a 
“symptom" a disease, adduced in Greek 
mythology, poetry, pre-Socratic philosophy, 
the tracts contained in the Hippocratic corpus, 
Cclsus, and other Greco- Roman sources, sug- 
gest that tuberculosis and leprosy were also 
observed, but defined in a way consistent with 
either the medical theories of classical antiqui- 
ty. or according to descriptions common in 
poetry and folklore. 

If Grmek had merely attempted to restate 
the role of disease in antiquity, or if his 
book simply reviewed the Greek and Latin 
sources on specific diseases and their presumed 
modern diagnoses, one would not afford it too 
much attention. fri fact, however, it addresses 
the major questions of disease in antiquity in a 
fresh combination of current interpretations of 
paleopathologists, microbiologists, paleo- 
demographers and anthropologists, coupled 
with close readings of the relevant Greek and 
Latin texts. Syphilis provides an excellent ex- 
ample of the success of Grmck’s approach and 
methodologies: if one relies only upon Oreek 
and Roman written accounts, tantalizing bits 
of evidence surface to show this affliction may 
have existed in classical antiquity; if one analy- 
ses the osteological evidence, there is enough 
proof to suggest that syphilis — or very similar 
diseases — did indeed flourish in ancient times; 
and if one assumes that the accounts of the 
‘•Neapolitan disease" or "French pox" as writ- 
ten in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
. centuries are the initial reports of syphilis in 
Europe, one can then, assume (as do most 
secondary accounts) that the disease was intro- 
duced in 1493 by Columbus's returning sailors 
All assumptions derived from these three 
approaches are : md (bally exclusive and yet 
none is completely false. Osteology shows that 
■. Europe was not "virgin territory" for Syphilis 
in 1493, the classical sources suggest a possibil- 
ity of syphilis among the Greeks and Romans, 

, and the accounts of Oviedo, Fracasloro and 
'blhtirs are reasonably accurate as far as they 
go. there a way but of this quandary? One 
can, pf course; 'point to the commonly pre- 
scribed (for genital: lesions) mercuric salves of 
i medieval Arabic pharmacy, to suggest that 
syphilis Was recognized and treated at least 500 
/years before Columbus set sail, but this is a 
. : i^a^yrt;viin$tan\ial argument; ' * ; 

v Qfihck -brings ''an 1 Additional modem lech L 
'.hique to bear on the problem; evolutionary 
1 epidemiology, Paledrdsleotogy notes fin occa- 
sional syphilitic periostitis, osteitis and perios- 

• Jilis'^tmiinOsk, whfch giVO distinct lesions: on 
the SkUlt,; clavicle, and the crest of the- tibia. 

* .Statetfnf ji-ceh'tuiy q&ounls arc doubtless ob- 
out syphilis.- Classical descriptions of 'various 


son (1958) in particular- differential diagnosis 
among the three diseases is difficult, and 
structural variations under the electron micro- 
scope nre minimal. Staining techniques are 
also unhelpful. Thus what one sees as “syphi- 
lis” in classical antiquity is most likely a mix- 
ture of descriptions that would include 
venereal and non-venereal syphilis, perhaps 
yaws, and possibly pinta. The probability that 
venereal syphilis was present among the 
Greeks and Romans is suggested by modem 
pathological theory and environmental influ- 
ences, and there is little doubt that the Tre- 
ponema spirochetes underwent a process of 
evolution of their own. as their human hosts 
migrated from Africa into the world at large. 

Greek medicine has fascinated physicians 
and historians alike since the Renaissance, but 
classical scholars have only sporadically de- 
voted their talents to it. Grmek demonstrates 
the reasons for this hesitation: one must come 
to the Greek texts not only with a sure com- 
mand of classical philology but slso with a clear 
understanding of what medicine means to do 
— and not to do — in its modem guises and 
ancient analogues. Moreover, once the classic- 
al scholar has embarked upon the path to com- 
prehending ancient medicine and its continual 
intertwinings with philosophy and technical 
lore, there is a constant demand for creative 


thinking. Simple equivalents are almost always 
false from ancient to modern, and the ancient 
as modern interpretation warps the evidence 
from antiquity to fit modem preconceptions. 
An important aspect of the modern study of 
ancient medicine is the consideration of dis- 
ease and the conception of disease in Greek 
and Roman medical theory, but too often the 
modern observer (physician, historian and 
classicist alike) is tempted into making "dia- 
gnoses” from scattered similarities in ancient 
descriptions to those of twentieth-century 
symptomatology. Almost all such diagnoses 
have flaws. For example, great uncertainty re- 
mains concerning the famous plague at Athens 
(430-429 bc), even though the leading conten- 
ders in the current literature are smallpox and 
endemic typhus. Both "diagnoses" do not 
quite fit the ancient evidence, particularly (he 
description given by Thucydides. The debate 
continues among medical historians and clas- 
sical scholars concerning our ability to desig- 
nate diseases in antiquity, particularly those 
caused by bacteria or viruses, which have 
notoriously short genetic histories. 

Les maladies signals a new approach to this 
problem. Grmek refuses to be held by any 
"modern" disease, however close an ancient 
illness might appear to be to it. He insists that 
we return to the Greek and Latin texts to see 
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: ;!s; Ah ajiprbdch. linking all three tyjks qf.evd- 
’ '■dencfe conslsts of analysls of the cpuadtlve 
■ organisrii, spirochetes . of the genus Tre- 
ponenwi [especially T. pallidum which engen- 
ders both venereal Syphilis arid non- Venereal 
syphilis ; (endemic syphilis, also called bejel; 

, jjtnd njoVera):’?': peftenue which causes;yaws 
(,b'uba.ptari l ffatabejesi a) , arid T. qitrtiteUni qbd, . 
’ T. Jttfrejoni which cause pints (carate. m&l deL : 
frirtirijlnirrian. AsGtmek.polnts out-Mtngtfre 
tJefinltive^tud(f«'by HacketVfl^j 


More than half a million people in Britain 
alone suffer from some form of diabetes. The 
disease is characterized by the inability of the 
body to control the metabolism of glucose. 
Occurring In the young the effects of diabetes 
can be wide ranging, varying from weight loss, 
weakness, severe foot and leg infections, impo- 
tence and sterility, to blindness and renal fail-, 
ure. The onset of infections and other com- 
plications may lead to wasting of the flesh and, 
ultimately, death. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century evi- 
dence associating diabetes with pancreatic 
function was beginning to accumulate. Pan- 
creatic extracts were, In certain circumstances, 
capable of suppressing the appearance of glu- 
cose in the urine and dramatically relieving the 
onslaught of the symptoms of the disease. 
Zuelzer in Germany, Murliri, Scott and Klein- . 
er in the United States and Paulesco in Roma- 
nia had all, over a period of time} obtained 
active pancreatic extracts, but tbese were not 
pure enough to eliminate toxic side-effects and : 
thus convince the medical world that the “in- 
ternal secretion” of the pancreas had been 
obtained. The discovery of this secretion, in- 
sulin, at the University of Toronto in 1921-1922 
was a dramatic event In the treatment of the 
disease. The.impact at Its discovery atid puri- 
fication was sensational. The. lives of patients, 
once starved and sometimes comatose, weVe • 
now! radically altered by applications of this 
new ’'miracle, drug". With the prospects of suc- 
; cessful routine transplantation of the pancreas - 
still only a remote and distinct possibility 
day,; Insulin rerAfttas the life-line of diabetics. : , 

.The team' at Toronto, working in, the labor- : 
ataries'of the: Professor of Physiology, 

Macleod . comprised a ' young surgeon, * 
Frederick Banting, a Science student, Charles 
Best opd-a biochemist, J, B; Collip, who joined 
the group at a |Wer stage lo work on the pUrl- •>: 

. ficatibn of th e'exttach Bari ting was a shy, inse- 
cure young doctor with an unsuccessful prac- . ‘ 
tied in Loridpn; Ontario and qa slgriiflcaut ex- ; 

- periince in phySioldgica.l research, it was he r 
! who iri 19M hadhndJ’the itfsfr that Ultltafcfely j 
led tb the, discovetyvof insulin. propbsiifg to ^ , 
Macleod that by duct . ligation and ‘subtlequeht • • 
degeneration of ; part ; of ^he pancreas^ .Qnc 
might obtain the Intejhal 'secretion free from j", 
.the extehialphewtach contained theppwefftil 
>: p^creatta diges'five ehzymbsj Macleod , tallica 
Ltanll y agta?ri;tb jj|$ the fattier unimpressive, y 
Iriariiralata . ^ridi ^ri^x’penenced rsiirgeon , e-v 


summer of 1921 , He did not place much faith in 
Banting’s ability, for Banting lacked practical 
research experience and his textbook know- 
ledge of the subject he was proposing to in- 
vestigate was superficial 
From a wealth of untapped documentary 
evidence - manuscripts, laboratory notebooks 
and index cards- coupled with numerous inter- 
views, Michael Bliss has succeeded in recon- 
structing the events of 1921 and 1922, thereby 
providing an almost daily account of the ex- 
periments carried out by Banting and Best. It 
gives a fascinating insight into the ex- 
perimental methods of men who later won 
acclaim as great scientists for their work, por- 
traying the random, arbitrary and somewhat 
haphazard manner in which they proceeded 
from one experiment to the next. Their pro- 
gress and, more frequently, their setbacks are 
all meticulously detailed by Bliss with great 
clarity, in a manner easily accessible to the 
non-scientist. What Banting and Best did was 
not great science. It was not even good science. 
The results which they obtained were based on 
inadequate data, the experiments were uncon- 
trolled and they constantly switched methods 
and concentrated on different aspects of the 
problem. The conception, execution and inter- 
pretation of their work was highly questionable 
and exposed them to much subsequent critic- 
ism. But they remained enthusiastic, inspired 
by Banting’s vision, determination and un- 
shakeable faith in his “idea". 

When their work began to show some prom- 
ise of a breakthrough and Macleod, aware of 
their deficiencies, brought in other scientists in 
an attempt to strengthen the team, the group 
became impossibly volatile. The insecure, ner- 
vous Banting became quite paranoid, con- 
vinced that his idea Was being stolen. Bliss has 
unravelled the. tensions, crises , and acrimo- 
nious disputes which beset the work. It was 
oh ly after Collip had succeeded in precipitating 
.out (he active principle and purifying an^refin- 
ing a non-toxic extract, tKaf clltiical trials could 
satisfactorily arid safely be undertaken. The 
potential of insulin could now for the first time 
be appreciated.' Bliss’s vMd descriptions of 
how starved, : Be|spn4Ike apparitions were 
translorrired;ihto nea r ribruial human beings by 
applies tionsof thls‘Svondefdrug'’makeorie 
apprecirite boW much some' Of the’ regards of 
modern sclerice resemble .\hp ppetations of 
taa^ic Qf even iriiracje.The insulin stofy Is one 
vritnallthe Ingredient? of a scientific fairy-tale' 
‘.The’’ Nobel Committee, acting; with unchafa^- 

wristic ^peerilri the r^bgnitidn ofagreat 

’whin nirrtnh rif l ill _ 1. hJj.J * r m 


whiil they sny, not what we hope the. a. 
suy His nmilysisofa number of ailmeniiS. 
ly shows u fluidity by the ancients in th*I 
gnoses, It fluidity that suggests nn oveiiuZ 
m descriptions of entities of disease noC S 
used in modern diagnostics. Occasionally £ 
combinations of several scientific appn££ 4 
(epidemiology, osteology, etc) with dasskj 
philology allow .a closer approbation ?! 
"what it was”, as in the case of sypWlis, and a 
sensitive rending of the ancient texts can pro. 
duce a reasonable conclusion, as in the ext®, 
pies of favism, tuberculosis, and leprosy. 

Les maladies is a most important mono- 
graph, and medical historians should ponder 
its major points and collected evidence with 
great care. In a lucid, deft and assured style 
Grmek has posed anew an essential problem in 
the History of Medicine: the analysis of 
differences between ancient and modem 
medical systems. By focusing our attention on 
the differences, rather than the similarities 
through a series of shrewdly perceived modem 
techniques fused with solid classical philology, 
Les maladies not only indicates how medical 
historians can gain a better understanding of 
ancient diseases in their historic contexts, but 
also why medicine in antiquity reveals far more 
than a narrowly boxed world of professional 
physicians plying their trade. 
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mous, but the Committee was swayed by the 
recommendation of August Krogh , the Danish 
Nobel Laureate, who had visited Toronto the 
previous year to study insulin as the guest of 
Macleod. It was Krogh who persuaded U of the 
great practical importance of the discovery and 
of Macleod’s share in the work. Krogh might 
have been convinced of his friend's contribu- 
tion, but Banting was outraged when informed 
of the award. A fairy-tale ending it was not to 
be. Banting was incensed that Macleod should 
have received any acclaim and in an outburst of . 
indignation and rage he accused him of being 
deceptive, self-seeking and unscrupulous, of 
stealing ideas and credit. Banting immediately 
announced that he would share his prize with 
Best. Macleod retaliated by agreeing to share 
his prize with Collip. Banting’s hatred of Mac- 
leod endured for the rest of his fife. 

There is considerable debate about the 
apportioning of credit for the discovery of In- 
sulin. Insulin, after all, did not emerge as> 
totally unexpected discovery in Toronto In 
1922, but rather as the culmination of years of 
investigation by many scientists. As Bliss has 
clearly shown, others did have active pancrea- 
tic extracts, but these had not yet been purified 
sufficiently for them to bo clinically effective. 
He has done an excellent historical job In accu- 
mutating a voluminous amount of docu- 
mentary evidence and in portraying the : 
complex, controversial and dramatic events 
which look place In Toronto. It come* as 8 
disappointment, therefore, that In the end to 
seems to be seduced, as was August Krogh, 
the striking clinical applications of the discov- 1 
ery, attributing all credit to the Canadian leanl , 
for the achievement. But thqre are too many 
unanswered questions about the discovery fix 
one to honour only the Canadian group. : . 

Why, for example, did Banting and Besiwj . 
only misrepresent but totally distort, the . 
pf. Paulesco ip their first publication 
■Why there: so many disparities between \W 

charts and the text in this same paper? 
why is ft that their sedond major paper contain* , 
no Jess than eighteen factual errors in the PJJ 
sen ration of their results when comped : 
those in their original notebooks? Qrte rcjjv 
.. too; thgt Banting's, great: “ideu”. that of aw. 
ligjition, played no essential part in the ja* 
mate discovery. A British physiologist pp" 
duced a scathing eritlqiie of Bantlrig ahdBe^. : 
wjork ih^ ^ the ! British Medical 
arguing that "the. production df insaljn opgijv 
. ated in : a ; wrorigly conceived^ wrongly,,^.^. 

. ducted, and wrongly interpreted'^^ 65 . ?! v-j 
There Was' mUch truth ,n - ,h,s 1 ; 

Vi yastating; ciri tieisnii . Whatever tae randm| ? .- 
. Jesses' of scfeHce, 1 it- is WTOpg ta. a^^®. ^! 
,• gbqd. sdfence. miracle cures end mgh *t^ ■ ^ 
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J. E. Flower’s book contains a mass of informa- 
tion and should interest a wide range of read- 
ers. He offers a fresh look at Genninie Lacer- 
teux, which may have been the first novel about 
the working class, and delves into Henri Bar- 
busse's newspaper, Monde, which influenced so 
many young left-wingers between the wars. 
The forgotten Pierre Hamp, author of a vast 
novel about railway workers called Le Rail 
(1921), is resurrected, while the merely neg- 
lected Roger Vailland, who must have been 
one of the most unlikely converts to Commun- 
ism, is sympathetically examined. 

Inevitably Literature and the Left in France 
has the defects of its merits but it is surprising 
to discover that a book with such a title con- 
tains virtually nothing on Malraux or Camus 
and no discussion of Sartre's novels or plays. 
Professor Flower’s study is divided into three 
chunks: the working-class novel from the Gon- 
courts to 1914; the same novel between the 
wars along with the debates about committed 
literature; a chapter on three post-war Com- 
munist novelists: Vailland, AndnJ Stil and 
Pierre Courtade. 

He does well to re-examine the novels 
of Charles-Louis Philippe, whose early death 
in 1909 prevented him from becoming, as Gide 
had hoped, a pillar of the NRF, It might have 
been worth setting Philippe in two overlapping 
contexts: os a working-class novelist alongside 
Emile Guiltaumin. author of La vie d'uh sim- 
ple (1904), and Marguerite Audoux, authoress 
of Marle-Clalre (1910), and as part of the NRF 
network; Philippe's work was admired by 
Claudel and Gide as well as by his neighbour 
Valery Larbaud. Flower traces Philippe’s 
evolution and correctly dwells on Le Pire Per- 
drlx (1902) and on Croquignole (1906), which 
me better, novel sib an the more f amous Buby 
de Montparnasse (1^01), but he is rather too 
quick to dismiss Philippe as resigned and sen- 
timental. 


It is hard to see why a writer from an oppres- 
sed social class that had no prospect of attain- 
ing hegemony should not bc fatalistic 
(although in Philippe's case it may also have 
been the influence of Thomas Hardy) and sure- 
ly the striking feature of these novels is the 
abortive series of revolts such as Bubu's Nietz- 
schean pose or Croquignolc's brief period of 
extravagance. Certainly both Philippe and Au- 
loux were sentimental but the NRF was willing 
to forgive them because in recounting working- 
class life from the inside they were introducing 
into the novel lyricism and fantasy. Alain- 
Foumier learnt much from them, as he shows 
in Le Miracle de la fer mitre (1910). Moreover 
their move away from the impersonal, omni- 
scient stance of the Goncourts suited one of 
the NRFs great preoccupations, the multiple 
point of view, fn Croquignole Philippe shifts 
from inside lo outside his hero and from simple 
to more sophisticated language. This offers pa- 
rallels with the switches of point of view which 
Gide had deployed in his journal novels and 
which Larbaud attempted in Fermina MArquez 
(1911). 

The second section of Flower's book is the 
best and he takes us carefully through the 
debates about socialist realism. The notion 
that literature should offer positive proletarian 
heroes and depict the triumphs of socialism 
owed 'more to the Communist movement's 
need for propaganda than to a serious study of 
Marx. Since French society had remained re- 
' solute ly bourgeois, literature could hardly do 
otherwise. The various manifestations of com- 
mitment were themselves a reflection of social 
reality, namely, the gradual conversion of one 
segment of the cultured middle classes to left- 
wing views. 

Such conversions found expression, for ex- 
ample, in the review, Commune, and in the 
“maisons de culture” which it set up. Camus's 
early theatre experiments took place in the 
Algiers "maison de culture" and were de- 
signed to replace the existing "bourgeois” rela- 
tionship between actors and audience by o rela- 
tionship that was both more intense and more 
critical. Camus might also have found a place 
in this book as a working-class writer. From 

L'Envers ellendroitv la the character of Grand 

in La Peste and on to Les Muets he depicts 
working-class people from a viewpoint tinged 
with both sentimentality and fatalism. 
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Any worthwhile study of Si mone de Beauvoir's 
works must face the fact that their quality is 
extremely uneven, both in literary terms and in 
the Interest of their content. Terry Keefe does 
not evade the Issue and his book is admirable 
for its refusal to ignore her faults and for its 
recognition of those virtues which have justly 
won her an audience of devoted readers over 
so many years, In his wjsh to be fair, his charac- 
teristic procedure is to point out the value of a 
particular book or passage and to balance that, 
immediately or later, with critical remarks. 
Judgments which are potentially damaging - 
although he never pressta the point that for * 
alternate with positive comments, even occa- 
sionally extravagant, praise. ... 

Keefe has produced a very competent wide 
to Beauvoir's published works, which should 
prove a useful reference-book for students; If it 
drags a little when fead straight through, tM* f s 
In part because much of Beauvoir’s writing 
' tenfis to be tedious when consumed, as a con- 
tfnuous diet find eri$o. kjocause the present book 
is organized as a collection of explanations, 
appreciations and criticisms, put together on a 
rather ad hoc basi^. Keefe examines and com - 
ments op the bOafo one ,by one, in three 
groups: autoblQgtaphicql writings j essays and 
fiction (this last, long section is particularly 
good on the techniques she employs With 
varying success).; If -Beauvoir |s to bfe consi- 
dered a majtar literary: figure then Keefe'? 
approach; Which falls to explore many; aspects' 
of herllfe and thought, is possibly 
Even jo, sdeh a deliberate limitation mqdtls 


Carol Blum 

GEOFI--RF.YBREMNKU 

Order and Chance: The Pmtcrn of Diderot’s 

Thought 

264pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 

n52i25nrwn 

PETER FRANCE 

Diderot 

1 16pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95 
(paperback. £1.95). 

0 19 28755 1 5 

These two new books bear witness to Diderot’s 
continuing capacity to arouse speculation 
while avoiding definitive evaluation. Geoffrey 
Brent ncr offers a potent ially powerful if ulti- 
mately flawed argument: tliut Diderot is not as 
strangely modern as he bus been said to be, 
being “unable to escape from a dualist way of 
thinking of which, in one sense, lie was una- 
ware" and this because of the “epistemological 
limits of eighteenth-century thought Tims he 
could not rival “the achievement of later think- 
ers like Hegel, Marx and Darwin", who were 
able to "integrate die concepts of evolution 
and progress into the structure of the world 
itself. ... for Diderot the antimony of the two 
substances, whether envisaged an perfection 
und change, order and chance, thought and 
extension or truth nnd reality, could not be 
resolved. All the elements were present which 
might have made Diderot a modern except 
one." 

Bre inner’s view of the relation between the 
antitheses spawned by Diderot's thought pro- 
duces some illuminating insights: for example, 
he links the contradiction of competitive and 
sympathetic feelings towards someone else 
coexisting within the same person with Dide- 
rot’s dual vision of matter in its downward, 
disintegrating phase and "its upward trend 
when awakened to sensibility. It is a vision 
which reinterprets the concept of the Fall and 
Redemption in material terms and yet pre- 
serves its structure and its tensions." But 
Bremner's insistence that these dualistic pat- 
terns be seen as barriers to a "modem" sensi- 
bility leaves him defining a modernity rootad in 
the nineteenth century. If Marx, Hegel and 
Darwin all (arguably} transcended tfie anti- 
thetical nature of Diderot's thought, this was as 
appropriate to their age as the philosophes ’ 
tendency to polarization was to theirs. 
Moreover, Bremner’s claim that modem 


that many of the issues raised in the book can- 
not be satisfactorily pursued. If her signifi- 
cance is seen as other than purely literary, then 
clearly a much wider frame of reference is 
essential. 

For Beauvoir, writing has always been a 
question of taking her own experience and 
transmuting it. In this way she finds fulfilment 
and at the same time justification for what she 
is doing because she seeks as a witness to un- 
mask the truth about the world and thus to 
improve it. Essentially it is the communication 
between author and reader which is important, 
being highly personal, confidential and re- 
warding fbr both. ' 

This raises various problems. The preoccu- 
pation with recreating herself and her life in 
books means that- her autobiographical 
volumes contain much that is frankly banal, 
while in her fiction, given her lack of creative 
imagination;! it leads to ah pver-relianCe on 
autobiographical sources. Arid then, what is 
•’ihe truth"? Her absolute conviction about the 
rightness of her own point Of view, and unwil- 
lingness to admit any other, hardly allow an 
Impnrtinl account of the world, although there 
. is an interesting dichotomy between the “certi- 
tudes. tatellectucltes” expressed in her essays 
and the understanding she- displays in her fic- 
tion of the complexities and ambiguities which 
make hard and fast rules impossible. As for the 
reliability of her autobiographical works as a 
factual record, Keefe is right to question this, 
for it is clear front reading between the lines or 
referring to other sources that much is omitted, 
glossed over ; or misrepresented; He is some-' 
what halve about the degree of detachment 
Beauvoir displays towards herself, bufthls may 
' be a tribute (o the insistent self-analysis which 
Has enabled sp many to identity , wUh, her tail- 


science has buried the old mind/body problem is 
hardly accurate. 

Diderot's capacity not merely to entertain 
contradictions but to revel in them - and to use 
writing as a way of forcing others to a disturb- 
ing awareness of them - provides the genera- 
tive thrust of his work. Bremner mentions Les- 
ter Crocker's Diderot's Chaotic Order (1976) In 
his introduction but he docs not confront 
Crocker’s analysis of the very question which 
he himself raises. In Crocker’s words: “the two 
dialectical opposites arc one, and there is no 
way lo extricate the question from the categor- 
ies of the mind nr to separate it from the sub- 
jectivity of the perceiving individual.” Brem- 
ner neither confirms nor contradicts this. He 
does, however, attribute lo Diderot a position 
which was not that of the mature philo&uphcr. 
Diderot struggled all his life with the crucial 
relation uf action to ethics, and Bremner 
argues from his separation of "sensitivity" 
from reason to the conclusion that his "concep- 
tion of consciousness excludes movement, just 
as it excludes the possibility or an ordered self 
being an active participant in the world it per- 
ceives. It would seem then that however much 
Diderot was committed to reform, to positive 
bencficicnt action, he was unable to evolve a 
philosophy to encompass it." But Diderot's 
eventual vision of the "sage" was his highly 
individualistic doctrine emphasizing the nwriil 
primacy of action: "It is not the thoughts, it is 
the acts which distinguish the good man from 
the wicked one", and this division between the 
inner, irresponsible self and the outer, socially 
accountable being was central to much of his 
later thinking. 

Peter France's Diderot, an addition to Ox- 
ford’s Past Muster scries, offers n brief survey 
of the life und works from the refreshingly 
astringent viewpoint of someone who is clearly 
not enthralled by his subject. Professor France 
begins by pointing out that "we are famiiiar 
with Voltairians and Rousscuuists, but there 
arc no Diderot ia ns or Diderotistes" and con- 
cludes by observing that it is "Jenn-Iacques 
Rousseau, a man with u message, who still 
speaks to renders with a greater intensity than 
we find in Diderot’’. The numerous Diderot 
enthusiasts whose existence France denies may 
be discomfited by the rather short shrift 
accorded their master's most daring intellec- 
tual developments; for the non-specialist, 
however, the book provides a useful introduc- 
tion to the’essential writings of Diderot and the 
pervasive tendencies of his tantalizing mind; 


Getting it right 

P, M. Wetherill 

G. BONACCORSO-and others 

Corpus Flaubertlanura I: Un Coeur Simple 

585pp. Paris: Belles-Lettres. 

2251361022 

For a long time it was claimed that Flaubert's 
manuscripts were illegible. However, since 
Marie-Jeanne Durry's studies of his unpub- 
lished projects, and (he appearance of such 
volumes as Flaubert AC oeuvre and Etudes de 
critique ginitique (1980 and 1979), critics have 
come more and more to exploit the manu- 
scripts as a massive and perfectly accessible 
source for the way Flaubert wrote his novels. 
G.Bonaccorso’s monumental edition of all the 
available MSS of Un Coeur Simple, which in- 
cludes many photographs, now makes It possi- 
ble for the first time to examine (he true nature 
of the writer’s literary thinking in Us exhaustive 
complexify. The presentation is chronological: 
plan,- first notes on ■ characters, scenarios, 
r&umdv detailed plans, drafts, fair copies. 
Through this . one witnesses the whole dynamic 
process of deletion and insertion, and the re- 1 
placement and shifting of material. At the 
same time one can see how the different stages 
overlap,; as various : levels of writing 
(documentary , ‘‘stylistic’*) occur op . the same .■ 
page.- V. V -■! ; . 

The manuscripts nl&> pffer objective «yld- 
ence of the. way Flaubert defines the nature of 
his la$k. Tbe strategy fe foci! iather than glob- 
al: “uiie phrase taslimaht toute ia vie"; "genre 
d*un moUvement "frfes” Vif"; "diffc render le 
caractere <jes enfaqts" ; "qye cet <S p jsode sqil 
uhe narration autant fyue pbssltile"; the end of 


the story is to be written In "une phrase trts 
longue" - like all the high poinis in Un Coeur 
Simple. What is significant here is the extent to 
which Flaubert's preoccupation is specifically 
with writing: thedrafts make up by far the most 
extensive stage. But the writing is not empty - 
it treats the story-line in a very specific way. On 
the one hand, Flaubert tightens up thematic 
references, especially by strengthening the iro- 
nic links between parrot, nephew and Holy 
Ghost, and by underlining (he notion of com-, 
munication. On the other hand, one sees him 
removing precise dates and blurring the 
topography, social detail and psychological 
data. The “tall", explicative, Balznaan drafts, 
which Flaubert sets down only, in : q sense, in 
order to work against them, are turned into a 
very different kind of writing. Only the manu- 
scripts can show how Flaubert becomes the 
modern writer he is. 

His modernity is there too in the way the text,, 
echoes not so much external “reality" ns other 
texts by Flaubert himself and by others. 
Embedded in the MSS, and thus potentially 
present in the final version; are. echoed of 
Madame Bovary , L' Education seiuimeHtate 
and even of L’Assaimnoir. When writing, 
Flaubert is characteristically rewriting, as Hie 
ten or so draft versions of each section prove. It 
‘would be difficult to grasp the true complexity- 
of this process without the admirable volume 
Professor Bonaccorso has produced, . 

Before Marx: Socialism and Coirtmuntsm In 
France, 1830-48, edited by Paul E. Corcoran 1 
(237pp. Macmillan. £25. 0 333 31498 0), 
presents writings on socialism by targjely un- . 
known writers active in the n\ld-nineteenlh 
criltvjf. 1 



Double exposures 


T. A. J. Burne tt 

JOHN CARTER and GRAHAM POLLARD 
An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain 
Nineteenth Century Pamphlets: Second edition 
with an epilogue 

Edited by Nicolas Barker and John Collins 
4*11 pp. Scolar. 

NICOLAS BARKER and JOHN COLLINS 
A Sequel to Ait Enquiry Into the Nature of 
Certain Nineteenth Century Pamphlets by John 
Carter and Graham Pollard: 

The Forgeries of H. Buxton Forman mid 
T. J. Wise Re-examined 
394pp, Scolar. £65 per two-volume set. 
0859676390 

Thomas Jnmes Wise. President of the Biblio- 
graphical Society. Member of the Roxburghe 
Club, Honorary Fellow of Worcester College, 
book-thief and forger, was bom on October l\ 
1859. in Gravesend, the son of another 
Thomas Wise, variously described as “Manu- 
facturing Jeweller”. “Pencil Case Maker”. 
"Independent” and “Tobacconist". After an 
elementary education he gained the post of 
office boy with the firm of Herman Rubeck, 
Essential Oil Merchants. Shortly thereafter he 
was dismissed. He was, however, reinstated, 
and the episode proved to be the only hiccup in 
a career that led both to the honours listed 
above and to the position of managing director 
of his firm. The only hiccup, that is. until in 
1934 two young booksellers. John Carter and 
Graham Pollard, published a work with the 
arresting title An Enquiry into the Nature of 
Certain Nineteenth Century Pamphlets. In this 
they proved that a series of highly collectable 
little first editions of nineteenth-century 
wntcre were spurious, and although the laws of 
libel discouraged any overt accusation, in ev- 
ery case the trail appeared to lead to Wise. The 
great man hid behind his lawyers and his doc- 
tors. his influential friends rallied to his sup- 
port and he was able to stave off positive disas- 
ter until, three years later, he slipped into an 
unhonoured grave. His widow and executors 
sold his library for £66.000 to the British 
Museum, who were glad to have the opportun- 
ity of filling many gaps in their collections. 
They were less glad when they discovered that 
m several cases leaves had migrated from their 
own copies of rare, and genuine, first editions 
into Wise s previously imperfect ones. To the 


piratical and, viewed in a certain light, humor- 
ous title of forger (everyone enjoys seeing the 
- experts humbled) was added the wholly despic- 

able name of book-thief, sophisticator of rare 
volumes, destroyer of irreplaceable evidence. 
Toexploit the greed and gullibility of collectors 
was one thing. To display total contempt for 
the priceless texts which he pretended to 
revere was quite another. 

It is ironic that Wise’s only real contribution 
to bibliography was in provoking the work that 
unmasked him. He himself was uneducated, 
careless and dishonest. In the catalogue of the 
collection which he sold to John H. Wrenn, a 
Chicago millionaire, no less than seventeen per 
cent of the attributions are deliberate frauds. 
Wise’s own bibliographies can never be 
trusted. The work produced by Carter and Pol- 
lard, on the other hand, revolutionized the 
discipline. Wise had come to realize that sever- 
al nineteenth-century writers had had indi- 
vidual poems or essays printed off in little pam- 
phlets, perhaps to protect copyright, perhaps 
in order to see how a particular work would 
look m print. Printing was very cheap, and this 
procedure was analogous to having somethin* 
lyped up cleanly. Wise’s contribution to the 
history of forgery had all the simplicity of 
genius. Instead of trying to reproduce existing 
pamphlets, with all the attendant dangers of 
comparison, he had printed •‘creative’’ forger- 
ies. pamphlets which had no original but which 
bore dates earlier than those of the true first 
editions, and thus displaced them in the esteem 
of collectors. By abusing his position as Secret- 
ary of the Shelley Society, Wise had accus- 
tomed a reputable firm of printers, Richard 
Clay a "d Sons to producing facsimile reprints 
of rare Shelley items dated, naturally enough, 
as the originals. Clays therefore saw nothing 
wrong in dating other pamphlets earlier than 
the actual year of printing, and in trying to 
match earlier types and styles. 

In order to prove the fraudulent nature of 
Wise s productions. Carter and Pollard had to 
invent new techniques on three different 
fronts: the dating of papers by their method of 
manufacture; the dating of printed works and 
th? identification of their printers by noticing 
uniqueior unusual features in the founts of type 
employed; and the close analysis of texts. In- 
novations in paper manufacture and in the de- 
sign of types, and revisions made by authors in , 
their works. ,could each or all together prove ( 


that a pamphlet could not have been printed 
before a certain date. Identification of a printer 
by his founts could link the forgeries with a 
printer known to have been extensively used 
by Wise. 


Not only did Carter and Pollard introduce 
these brilliant innovations to the biblio- 
grapher’s armoury, but they also set forth their 
findings in a way which makes of An Enquiry a 
truly gripping narrative of mystery and in- 
vestigation. As an acute critic quoted in the 
present work pointed out, it was appropriate 
that An Enquiry “should have appeared during 
the golden age of the detective story . 
Mechanical wood pulp is made to seem as incri- 
minating as blood-stains, and much is made of 
picturesque detail, like the kemless T in 
Shanks's Long Primer No. 20, and its alien 
nuestion mark.” It is, therefore, good news 
that a reprint of An Enquiry has now been 
published. There is. however, a great deal 
more to it than that. Carter and Pollard renl- 
ized that their identification of the types used 
for Wise's most famous forgery, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browmng’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
1847, as those used by Richard Clay and Sons, 
the prmtere most frequently employed by Wise 
for his legitimate printing work, was largely the 
result of luck. Pollard set to work to elaborate a 
method of identifying printers scientifically 
from the types they used. Moreover, as early as 
1935 it became dear that Wise had not been 
alone in his fell work, but had collaborated 
with another eminent bibliophile, Harry 
Buxton Forman, who may indeed have been 
the inventor of the "creative" forgery. The 
nature of that collaboration, and the attribu- 
tion of various forgeries to either of them or to 
both, remained to be elucidated. Then again, 
hirther pamphlets were put forward as candi- 
dates for the roll of dishonour, and bad to be 

nuhiL F ° r Carter ? nd Pol,ard their c l“sic 
publication remained a work in progress, and 

what with the distractions of the war and their 

careers, and the fact that they were for lone 

fmn^H d n° m USi S g the vital evidence that 
Sr T n B u UX On Forman ' by the time of 
their deaths the long-awaited second edition of 
An Enquiry had not appeared. 


A cataloguer’s monument 


Cartel- and Pollard’s papers passed to Nico- 
las Barker and John Collins. At first they 
hoped that they could use four draft chapters to 
complete a second edition, compiling further 
dossiers to cover additional and newly dis- 


; D. G. Vaisey 
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! N.R.KER 

Medieval Manuscripts In British Libraries: 

■ Volume Three, Lampeter-Oxford 
735pp. Oxford University Press. £40. 
j. 019818(957 

j- . : — T — : — ,• 1 — . 

I . [f was in the mid-1950s that what’was then the 

I Manuscript Sub-Committee of the Standing 
Conference of National and University Lib- 
raries fSCONUL) asked that eminent author- 
ity on medieval manuscripts. N.- R. Ker, to 
compile a catalogue of all manuscript books 
fpther than muniments and binding fragments) 

: r!Si in . W ^ lccrt European languages prior 

; to 1500 whjch were in public collections- hut 
f , were nilhefto: uncaialogiied or barely catu- ‘ 
! ’ n . print* Tbe chairmanship of that Subi 

i ’-" yPtWnlttetf was later held by another whose 
i . knowledge of -tn’edievni manuscripts was en- 
^iopafdic -- Richard Hunt, The first volume ‘ 
; pl Meilie\'(il Manuscripisln British Libraries 
^Consisting of xxxviii + 

!;, 43$ pagqs and containing ten plates, the cata- 
^ iogue^cqvcred collections in Lopdon and was , : 
v intended (p be the firptpf three volumes. Fore- ’ 

' Pf ** un, r By *be time Volume Two- was pub-’ 
Itshcd in 1977, both Dr Hunt and Dr Ker had 
j; retired from thdr posts at Oxford, and the size ' 
“ la, °8 lle had grown. Volume Two 
: iAbbotsfoTd- Kegld) ran ip xljv +■ 1 ,000 pages 

•i the factthahKerka#' 

dcadeo that:M , PL James’s analysis of the Eton 


jogue them all. This ledVoalccal^fai^ntTfVhe ^TaWngd^ ^ be Con S ratula,ed 
length of the entire enterprise, which wasai "™ 8 done such a s P Icndid job. 

volumes^ eX,Cnded 10 a f 5ro J ected four * 


volumes. 86 * 8 ^ ecled «>vers collections in the 

alphabetical sequence from Lampeter to Ox- 

n]**^™* Qf One in the TLS So™ It ™?*' ? f them fal1 j nto Ker’s 

(May 29, 1969) placed Ker, with justice, on fift J or mLS C °^°S": Ie ' those with 
the same plane as a cataloguer as Humphrey One of these I £ ied . leval books ln manuscript. 
Wanleyand MR. James. That volume set new ££ for whfeh h * P ^ Se ’ the Bodleian ^ib- 
standards for descriptions of medieval H h * S!mp * provided » guide to 

manuscripts, and when Volume Two LtL™^ owa catalogues; but for the 

appeared, Wi", am O’Sullivan described it « cShedril'andV' 1°? CoIle 8«. Lincoln 
an outstanding monument. of British scho- r . {hedrai and : foe John. Rylands University 
a^hip" (TLS, May 1 2[ 1978). No oneworki^ - SlM Ker ™ d e descri^ 
in the manuscript field needs novy to be con- oW k^t ? jm f U5Cripts for which a cata- 
vneed of the value of MMBL, horbf the auth- E ■ 8 rp ? dy ^aijable ip print. Besides 

dn m y manuscript which four otSr” arger . QO!lect,on8 some fifty- ‘ 
passed ihrouph hi« hankie- ic tour others are covered ranninn s- . .l , * 


J covered fraudulent publications, 
r few paragraphs to the Inst two draft a* 

» ‘ ,n, ‘ rr y Buxton Forman" and “Thp rSf 

1 non". As Barker and Collins got dS* 
the material, however, they found X 
; happens with scholarly research, L!?.. 
. was so clear-cut or unambiguous ashw ’ 
r and that Carter and Pollard’s conclii? 

cerning the col Inborn tion could noTS 
. f :i *ned. With commendable integrity 
tzed that their hest course would be 
A« Enquiry as it stood, adding no(ts2 
necessary, and in another volume (at 
upon it. Their decision has produced *■ 
satisfying book, but a great deal moren* 
one. A Sequel cannot be read withosl 
ence to, and knowledge of An Enquire a 
is far less entertaining. It contains, how^ 
immense amount of valuable rescind, . 
what will perhaps prove even more vak* 

done' S thC Wa ' V 10 fUrther W ° rk remaini0|t 
A« Enquiry listed forty-seven fraudnh.’ 
highly suspect publications. A Jraadt 
added another fifty pieces dishonestly® 
duced. Not only does this show the exteab 
what for Wise and Forman was a pro&fi 
business, it also reveals the breadth of fa 
activities and how hard it is to separate da 
forgeries, piracies, false limited editica 
hybrid publications part genuine, part Mi 
more or less honest book-dealing, all wtien 
for their mill. To have these dishonest pd& 
tions certainly identified will be of inestimS 
value to the editors of the authors concert 
Historians of printing will find much to poodi 
in the section devoted to typography, na 
though the authors are driven to conclude Ik 
they cannot safely tell one forger's hand to 
the other’s by that means, and that altiuaj 
they can say when a piece was not printed fc 
cannot say when it was. 

Perhaps, however, the most valuable a» 
tribution of this book will be to remind i 
that the world will always contain Wises u 
Buxton Formans. Forgers will forge, and"®; 
nent" men will bluster and bully to pro* 
their reputations. Respected scholais d 
wrench the evidence to make it fit their hw-- 
theses, and booksellers will sophisticate* 
works they would have us believe they km 
The farcical story of Hitler's Diaries shod 
remind us that the lives of Buxton Forman* 
Wise stUI provide a cautionary tale wfp 
moral we ignore at our peril. 


script upon which there is a great lit* 
such as, for instnnee, the eighth-cenl 
Chad’s Gospels at Lichfield, or to MS Tl 
m Newcastle upon Tyne Public Libra 
fourteemh-ccntury Latin psalter with I 
translation - which was found iri the nine 
century in several portions “tumbling ab 
a drawer among old magazines and Nei* 
dust . The bibliographical reference pro 
for the Newcastle manuscript leads the r 
to an 1874 article by its clerical finder In ’ 
he described in detail how he repaired i 
used on it reagents which have now, a 
points out, completely obliterated owne 
inscriptions. : 


«i,meuievai manu- ana .or 

senpts on thj, shelves of rare book reading- ElizSl c t0 SmgIe items Queen 


died in 1979, Ker had begun Work on the Wnhf*' j up, decoration, script,' nhvslcsi chdnJ 

Tt'hix h CW,y pub ‘ u hed V ^ Ultip w Mhe P <lied! * displa^dT 0 ^ ^ 0Where ' js th ' s ^een better 
It- has been seen throuah the breeo s P! a . v ® d thap m the missal mart* fu-. , 


There was a very real danger that t 
. . . cos t °f printing this sort of catalogue ili 
f ^ ould Push the price of Volume Th 
i P e y°nd the pocket of most individua 

- ,ndeed ,.some libraries) who needed 
. : very gratifying fo be able to - report I 

prire has been kept within bounds bee* 
i • 8 ener ous subvention froth the 
Library. Bqafd towards th^ costs ofj 
‘ J ,on * K is good news too that a 
-™ 1 - that body is! enabling 1 Alan Pipe 
. trough the materials left by. Kef 8^)5 
whatvwork remains to be: ddhfe'W 

- ■/ which in 1982 Ker thought 'iyduMi 
• him for a further five years. The pt^sertj 

scripts Advisory Committee of SGQNP 
: ■ then .bave to consider what it cah d0:to 
: fhe project tp completion. AS’Ahd^^ 

V i introduction t 0 ; this vbluP^i 

unthinkable that this astonishing ntonu/lj 
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Exterminating agents 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 


Patricia Craig 

RUTHRENDELL 
The Killing Doll 
237pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 

009155480 2 
IAIN BANKS 
The Wasp Factory 
184pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0323363809 

When she isn’t writing plain detective fiction, 
with efficient Inspector Wexford to lay the 
wrongdoers by the heels, Ruth Rendell spe- 
cializes in psychotic goings-on in the ill-ap- 
pointed bedsitters and drab family homes of the 
inner London suburbs. Her latest novel, of this 
type, starts with a memorable piece of hocus- 
pocus: Pup (Peter), fifteen, whose mother is 
dying, and whose sister Dolly (Doreen) has a 
blemish in the form of a naevus on her cheek, 
sells his soul to the devil in a makeshift cere- 
mony diffidently performed in the sodden tun- 
nel of a disused railway near his home. To Pup, 
this action is more a joke than anything else, 
though it’s the prelude to an enthusiasm for the 
occult, which briefly adds interest to his life, 
before going the way of commoner ndolesccnt 
obsessions like football or stamp-collecting. 
It's a mutter of greater import to Dolly, who 
needs to believe in her younger brother's pow- 
ers; Dolly's increasing battiness leads her to 
fasten on the supernatural as a source of au- 
thority and hope. She starts attending stances, 
and soon produces a row of dolls - she's a 
dressmaker by profession - of which one at 
least is an effigy of an enemy. The usual busi- 
ness with pins ensues, but it isn’t until Pup is 
persuaded to disembowel the doll that an out- 
come satisfactory to Dolly is effected. Myra, 


the couple's vulgar young stepmother, is found 
dead after an accident with a syringe, 

The climax of Dolly's career as an extermi- 
nator, which began modestly enough with her 
neighbour's cat, is yet to come. In the mean- 
time, hersenses deranged by drink and brood- 
ing, she exhibits mannerisms peculiar to the 
sad and spinsterish, eventually manufacturing 
a couple of private spectres for herself, her 
mother and stepmother, who address her ex- 
actly as they did in life: "To be perfectly hon- 
est, you ought to do it. Doreen." The effect of 
this pair of comic chimeras is to lighten the 
atmosphere of seediness and degeneracy in 
which the characters, like all those devised by 
Ruth Rendell for a particular purpose, arc lo- 
cated. The purpose is to construct a pattern out 
of converging neuroses, with a deadly occurr- 
ence at the point of impact. Asa counterpart to 
disfigured Dolly, in the current novel, we have 
a schizophrenic Irishman with the colourful 
name of Diarmit Bawne. Two terrorist bombs, 
one in Co Armagh and one in Belfast, have 
done for Diarmit, depriving him of even the 
inadequate wits he started out with (allusion to 
Northern Ireland is rapidly becoming a literary 
device for signalling destructiveness mid dis- 
ease). Now, some years after these unfortun- 
ate events, lie has come insecurely to rest in n 
street not far from the home of Pup ami Dolly. 
There is little to Diarmit apart from his 
butcher's equipment, the tools of his past 
trade. 

Ruth Rendell cannot be faulted in the area 
of technical ingenuity, and her assurance and 
boldness are equally remarkable. Her novels 
are clever and engrossing; however, there is 
something a little workaday and uneloquent 
about their narrative style, which hampers the 
production of a genuine frisson, and allows an 
opening for lurid feeling instead. 


The surest way to make an impact with 
a first novel, if not the most satisfactory, is 
to deal in extremes of oddity and unpleasant- 
ness: so, in The Wasp Factory, we have some 
ghoulish frivolity and a good deal of preposter- 
ous sadism. Frank Cauldhame, a lunatic teen- 
ager. lives with his peculiar father on a Scottish 
island and spends his lime performing atro- 
cious rituals involving the separated heads and 
bodies of various illaqueable animals. In the 
opening chapter it becomes known that 
Frank's older half-brother, insane Eric, whose 
speciality is setting fire to dogs, hns escaped 
from an asylum and is proceeding in his de- 
mented way towards the family home. As Eric 
gets closer to the island, certain striking facts 
about the obnoxious little family are set out for 
the benefit of the reader. 

Eric’s madness is presented with all the 
finesse ofastripcartoon-’Tm doing fine. I eat 
dogs. Heh hch heh!" - while the incident that 
sparked it off, a nasty sight in a hospital ward, 
is disclosed in a way that shows the author’s 
flair for hammed -up horror. Frank, we learn, 
has a scries of childhood murders to his credit , 
reminiscent of Edward Gorey in their winsome 
fiendishness -there’s bcnstly Blythe, dispatch- 
ed by a snake, small Paul , persuaded to wlmck 
an uncxplodcd bomb with a piece of driftwoud, 
and endearing Esmerelda. entangled in a kite 
mid carried off. "She suited over the sands and 
rocks and out towards the sea . . .”. 

As these episodes indicate, there is more 
than n touch of Cuid Comfort Farm about the 
Cauldhamcs; but unfortunately the novelist's 
satiric intention is overwhelmed by his relish 
for exorbitant brutalities. In The Wasp Fac- 
tory, wc have a literary equivalent of the nas- 
tiest brand of juvenile delinquency: inflicting 
outrages on animals. 
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Lookers-on 


Anisa Davis 

NAM1TA GOKHALE 

ParorDrcHtnsofPBssioii — — — — — 

160pp. Chattoand Windus. £7.95 (paperback, 

: £3.50). 
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The Romance of India, seen from afar, has 
1 settled through fiction and expensive television 
- into a composite of wonderful trains, infinite 
horizons and inlaid Mughal marble. The con- 
centration is on the India of the Raj, predomi- 
nantly rural, .with a teeming cast. Nai.iita 
Gokhale’s first novel, Paro: Dreams of Pas- 
sion, has Indian Romance ail right, but of a very 
different sort. Set in the stylish and striving 
sections of Bombay and New Delhi, it pursues 
a tight group of characters who are inescapably 
the product of their place and time: post-Inde- 
pendence, urban, westernized, wholly Indian. 

Rebecca, Mills and Boon and a touch of Jane 
Eyre are. the preferred reading of Priya, the 
first-person narrator of the book. Formative 
reading, too. Priya has the second Mrs de Win- 
ter in mind for herself (“I had always consid- 
ered myself a person of little consequence and 
less talent”) i She is in love both with the Max- 
im-figure, the sewing-machine magnate who 
was once her boss (“the Housewife’s Friend" in 
more ways than one) and his voluptuous, over- 
powering first wife, Paro. The significant dif- 
ferences are that Paro is still very much in 
evidence, In ample flesh as well as in spirit, and 
that Priya never gets to marry her hero, only to 
be his .intermittent mistress. 

Priya is a voyeur, a conniving observer who 
records what she sees, even if the vlqw 
contradicts her dream visions. Just as the 
Indian exposition of sex seems compendious to 
the outsider, taking in the separate evidence of 
the Khajuraho temple sculptures, women's 
public modesty and Olivia Newton John in hot 
pants’ in the In-flight movie, so Priya’s accounts 
are . all-embracing, ' describing conie-uppances 
rather - than : giving ‘ judgments. Her covert 
diarist’s eye is sharpen the precise delineation 
of status, aspiration, influence and wealth: 

, forroicS and SvVlyel Chairs. in the office where 
the^ secretaries' ask' eagerly “Is it Arranged ! or 
Love? 1 ’;; rose-embroidered tray cloths ;and a 
record, of The Ritc of Spring in. Priya's, brio's 
flat j the crochet radio-cosy in her m ether’s ope. 


room where her brother (MD failing) tunes 
into “A Dale with You". 

The richest material for Priya’s observation 
comes in the vicinity of PRro, whose appetite 
fUFHfcntld sex leads her via cricketing princes, 
state ministers and Greek film directors, 
through gratifying quantities of glamour and 
degradation. The route is marked by noisy 
scenes in restaurants and untidy tries for 
suicide (“Suresh testified that she had 
accidentally slashed her. wrists in an attempt to 
open a tin of baked beans. The policeman 
seemed quite satisfied”). 

Many of the book's characters start a sentence 
beginning “The whole trouble with India 
is. . They finish it notonly with different com- 


Like minds 


Neville Shack 

MAGGIE BROOKS 
Loose Connections 

173pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth Press. 

£7.95 (paperback, £3.50). 
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Take three girls who assemble a jeep to drive to 
Munich. Subtract (woof them: one defeated by 
her paranoid husband, the other crushed by . 
failure in her driving-test. That leaves Sally, a 
non-smoking, vegetarian school-teacher from 
Ladbroke Grove; the most “aware" feminist of 
the three. So she advertises for a Uke-minded, 
female co-driver. Sally's attributes serve a pur- 
pose.. The opening episodes of Loose Connec- . 
ffo«s> 1 whichare set in Lonon.covcr the kind of 
well-tnarkcd territory that television drama 
has annexed for itself; there are many points of 
contemporary reference and even the old- 
kitchen-sink appears less a squalid habitat than 
a challenge to .the cbnsunier society, Against 
this background the dramatic convention is 
thpt someone in the cast wilj wave for our 
attention and the privilege of a clpse-up, Here' 
that person is Sally. She; demonstrates her 
staying-power and her right to a fuller por- 
trayal in a series of situations. 

The only reply to her advertiserrten t is signed 
. Harry Hammell. Gauche, gay,. and doing an 
Open University course to bettei his jot in life, 
'Harry cdn nfuster these assets against thedis- ' 


plaints but in different languages. Namita 
Gokhale feeds off the subtlety available to her 
in the country where language and idiom con- 
stantly redefine nnd rearrange each other. She 
speaks of Panjabi Oxford, Oxford Panjabi, 
chaste hindustani, Menisahib hindi, and she 
writes in a further range of dialects with which 
the British reader will feel quite at home. For 
the most part she bundles this orchestra of 
voices adroitly, only rarely betrayed into 
becoming the melodrama she describes. 

If Priya's cool narrative has a limitation it is 
that it copes more comfortably with other 
people’s disarray than with her own pain. The 
book in funny and acute; an accomplished 
beginning. 


advantage of being the wrong sex. He tells 
Sally that his special subject and reason for 
visiting Germany is' Ludwig's Schlosses. 
(“There’s something about Ludwig that just 
fired my imagination.") Not without a few 
doubts, Sally takes him on board for the jour- 
ney. Away from the tritely familiar landscape . 
of London, where people are bludgeoned put 
of shape, the flow Improves vastly as the story 
moves abroad. Most of the scenery is convin- 
cingly drab, its foreign ness an anticlimax aqd a 
source of vague nausea. Harry’s social inferior- 
ity-complex is balanced by Sally's personal un- 
sureness. They have a number of small-scale . 
disasters and misunderstandings, not to speak 
of the openly declared warfare thnt breaks out. 
Despite, or, more likely, because of these 
problems, they move closer towards each 
other. 

Through that very incongruous rein tions hip 
ofdumsy tenderness mixed with exasperation 
Maggie Brooks constructs dialogue which can 
be both funny and sober. The adventures have 
a defiantly, screwball side, with man apd 
woman-each appearing ridiculous In turns., NO 
happy,- victorious finale for womanhood is 
pre-ordained; the Stoty is not dictated crudely 
by feminist partisanship. Sally’s progress, in 
this, :lhe .author's first novel; does begin to 
show a way, though. The achievement of the 
book rests on how Sally becomes better 
educated and how the old battleAihesjn. the 
wfcr between the sexes don't necessarily hold. 
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